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It is the hope of the compiler that this volume 
of poetry will become a favourite House-book, as the 
Germans call it, a book in which every member of 
the family will find some verses he loves, a book 
containing poems that will be read aloud by parents 
to children, by lover to lass, by friend to friend. It 
follows the course of life from its beginning to its 
end, showing its ups and downs as they have been 
reflected in the mirrors that great poets have held 
up to it. Nothing that is not good literature finds 
a place here; the book is intended to stimulate a 
taste for the best poetry in those who have never 
learned to love it and to revive it in those who 
have always loved it but have neglected it awhile. 
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A VIEW OF LIFE 

A LL the world's a stage, 

And all the men and women merely players: 
They have their exits and their entrances ; 
And one man in his time plays many parts, 
His acts being seven ages. At first the infant, 
Mewhng and piiking in the nurse's arms. 
Then the whining school-boy, with his satchel 
And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school. And then the lover, 
Sighing like furnace, with a woeful ballad 
Made to his mistress' eyebrow. Then a soldier. 
Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard, 
Jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel, 
Seeking the bubble reputation 

Even in the cannon's mouth. And then the justice, 
In fair round belly with good capon lined, 
With eyes severe and beard of formal cut. 
Full of wise saws and modem instances ; 
And so he plays his part. The sixth age shifts 
Into the lean and slipper'd pantaloon. 
With spectacles on nose and pouch on side, 
His youthful hose, well saved, a world too wide 
For his shrunk shank ; and his big manly voice. 
Turning again towards childish treble, pipes 
And whistles in his sound. Last scene or all, 
That ends this strange eventful history. 
Is second childishness and mere oblivion, 
Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans every thing. 

William Shakespeare 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF LIFE 

T^WO children in two neighbour villages 

Playing mad pranks along the heathy leas ; 
Two strangers meeting at a festival ; 
Two lovers whispering by an orchard wall ; 
Two lives bound fast in one Avith golden ease ; 
Two graves grass-green beside a gray church-tower 
Wash'd with stiU rains and daisy blossomed ; 
Two children in one hamlet bom and bred ; 
So runs the round of life from hour to hour. 

Lord Tennyson 






A CRADLE HYMN 

TTUSH ! my dear, lie still and slumber, 

Holy angels guard thy bed ! 
Heavenly blessings without number 
Gently falling on thy head. 

Sleep, my babe ; thy food and raiment. 
House and home, thy friends provide ; 

An without thy care or payment : 
All thy wants are well supplied. 

How^ much better thou'rt attended 
Than the Son of God could be 

When from heaven He descended 
And became a child like thee ! 

Soft and easy is thy cradle : 

Coarse and hard thy Saviour lay, 

When His birthplace was a stable 
And His softest bed was hay. 

Blessed babe ! what glorious features — 
Spotless fair, divinely bright ! 

Must He dwell with brutal creatures ? 
How could angels bear the sight ? 
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Was there nothing but a manger 

Cursed sinners could afford 
To receive the heavenly stranger ? 

Did they thus affront their Lord ? 

Soft, my child : I did not chide thee, 
Though my song might sound too hard ; 

'Tis thy mother sits beside thee, 
And her arms shall be thy guard. 




Yet to read the shameful story 
How the Jews abused their King, 

How they served the Lord of Glory, 
Makes me angry while I sing. 

See the kinder shepherds round Him, 
Telling wonders from the sky ! 

Where they sought Him, there they found 
Him, 
With His Virgin mother by. 

See the lovely babe a-dressing ; 
Lovely infant, how He smiled ! 
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When He wept, the mother's blessing 
Soothed and hush'd the holy child. 

Lo, He slumbers in His manger, 

Where the homM oxen fed ; 
Peace, my darling ; here's no danger. 

Here's no ox anear thy bed. 

'Twas to save thee, child, from dying. 
Save my dear from burning flame. 

Bitter groans and endless crying. 
That thy blest Redeemer came. 

May'st thou live to know and fear Him, 
Trust and love Him all thy days ; 

Then go dwell for ever near Him, 
See His face, and sing His praise ! 

Isaac Watts 



A CHILD'S EVENING PRATER 

■p'RE on my bed my limbs I lay, 

God grant me grace my prayers to say : 
O God ! preserve my mother dear 
In strength and health for many a year ; 
And, O ! preserve my father too, 
And may I pay him reverence due ; 
And may I my best thoughts employ 
To be my parents' hope and joy ; 
And, O ! preserve my brothers both 
From evil doings and from sloth. 
And may we always love each other. 
Our friends, our father, and our mother : 
And stiU, O Lord, to me impart 
An innocent and grateful heart. 
That after my great sleep I may 
Awake to Thy eternal day I Amen. 

S. T. Coleridge 
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'PHREE years she grew in sun and show^er, 

Then Nature said, " A lovelier flower 
On earth was never sown ; 
This Child I to myself will take ; 
She shall be mine, and I will make 
A Lady of my own. 

" Myself wiU to my darling be 

Both law and impulse : and with me 

The Girl, in rock and plain. 

In earth and heaven, in glade and bower, 

Shall feel an overseeing power 

To kindle or restrain. 

" She shall be sportive as the fawn 
That wild with glee across the lawn 
Or up the mountain springs ; 
And hers shall be the breathing balm, 
And hers the silence and the calm 
Of mute insensate things. 

" The floating clouds their state shall lend 

To her ; for her the willow bend ; 

Nor shall she fail to see 

Even in the motions of the Storm 

Grace that shall motdd the Maiden's form 

By silent sympathy. 
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" The stars of midnight shall be dear 

To her ; and she shall lean her ear 

In many a secret place 

Where rivulets dance their wayward round, 

And beauty bom of murmuring sound 

Shall pass into her face. 




" And vital feelings of delight 

Shall rear her form to stately height, 

Her virgin bosom swell ; 

Such thoughts to Lucy I will give 

While she and I together live 

Here in this happy dell." 

Thus Nature spake — The work was done — 

How^ soon my Lucy's race was run ! 

She died, and left to me 

This heath, this calm, and quiet scene ; 

The memory of what has been, 

And never naore will b^. 

William Wordsworth 
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A BOY'S SONG 

'WT'HEEE the pools are bright and deep, 

Where the grey trout lies asleep, 
Up the river and over the lea, 
That's the way for Billy and me. 

Where the blackbird sings the latest. 
Where the hawthorn blooms the sweetest, 
Where the nestlings chirp and flee, 
That's the way for Billy and me. 

Where the mowers mow the cleanest, 
Where the hay lies thick and greenest. 
There to track the homeward bee, 
That's the way for Billy and me. 

Where the hazel bank is steepest. 
Where the shadow falls the deepest. 
Where the clustering nuts fall free. 
That's the way for Billy and me. 

Why the boys should drive away 
Little sweet maidens from the play. 
Or love to banter and fight so well, 
That's the thing I never could tell. 

But this I know, I love to play 
Through the meadow, among the hay ; 
Up the water and over the lea, 
That's the w^ay for Billy and me. 

James Hogg 
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I EBMEMBER, I REMEMBER 

T REMEMBER, I remember, 

The liouse where I was born. 
The little window w^here the sun 
Came peeping in at morn ; 
He never came a wink too soon, " 
Nor brought too long a day, 
But now, I often wish the night 
Had borne my breath away ! 

I remember, I remember. 
The roses, red and white. 
The violets, and the lily-cups. 
Those flowers made of light ! 
The lilacs where the robin built. 
And where my brother set 
The laburnum on his birth-day, — 
The tree is living yet ! 

I remember, I remember 

Where I was used to swing 

And thought the air must rush as fresh 

To swallows on the wing ; 

My spirit flew in feathers then, 

That is so heavy now. 

And summer pools could hardly cool 

The fever on my brow ! 

I remember, I remember 

The fir trees dark and high ; 

I used to, think their slender tops 

Were close against the sky : 

It was a childish ignorance, 

But now 'tis little joy 

To know I'm farther off from Heav'n 

Than when I was a boy. 

Thomas Hood 




'*I remember, I remember, 
The house where I was born.** 
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WE ARE SEVEN 

\ SIMPLE Child, 

That lightly draws its breath, 
And feels its life in every limb. 
What should it know of death ? 

I met a little cottage Girl : 
She was eight years old, she said ; 
Her hair was thick with many a curl 
That clustered round her head. 

She had a rustic, w^oodland air. 
And she w^as wildly clad : 
Her "eyes were fair, and veiy fair ; 
— Her beauty made me glad. 

" Sisters and brothers, little maid, 
How^ many may you be ? " 
" How many ? Seven in all," she said, 
And wondering looked at me. 

" And where are they ? I pray you tell." 
She answered, " Seven are we ; 
And two of us at Conway dwell. 
And two are gone to sea. 

" Two of us in the church-yard lie. 
My sister and my brother ; 
And, in the church-j^ard cottage, I 
Dwell near them with my mother." 

" You say that two at Conway dwell, 
And two are gone to sea, 
Yet ye are seven ! I pray you tell. 
Sweet Maid, how this may be." 

Then did the little Maid reply, 
" Seven boys and girls are we ; 
Two of us in the church-yard lie, 
Beneath the church-yard tree." 

" You run about, my little Maid, 
Your limbs they are alive ; 




[h IMY STOCKinaS THERE 1 OFTEM 
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If two are in the church-yard laid, 
Then ye are only five." 

" Their graves are green, they may be seen," 
The little Maid replied, 

" Twelve steps or more from my mother's door, 
And they are side by side. 

" My stockings there I often knit. 
My kerchief there I hem ; 
And there upon the ground I sit. 
And sing a song to them. 

" And often after sun-set. Sir, 
When it is light and fair, 
I take my little porringer. 
And eat my supper there. 

" The first that died was sister Jane ; 
In bed she moaning lay, 
Till God released her of her pain ; 
And then she w^ent away. 

" So in the church-yard she was laid ; 
And, w^hen the grass was dry. 
Together round her grave we played, 
My brother John and I. 

" And when the ground was w^hite with snow, 

And I could run and slide. 

My brother John was forced to go, 

And he lies by her side." 

" How many are you, then," said I, 
"If they two are m heaven ? " 
Quick was the little Maid's reply, 
" O Master ! we are seven." 

" But they are dead ; those two are dead ! 
Their spirits are in heaven ! " 
'Twas throwing words away ; for stiU 
The little Maid would have her will, 
And said, " Nay, we are seven ! " 

William Wordsworth 
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LUCY GRAY 

QFT I had heard of Lucy Gray : 

And, when I crossed the wild, 
I chanced to see at break of day 
The sohtary Child. 

No mate, no comrade Lucy knew ; 
She dwelt on a Tpide moor, 
— The sweetest thing that ever grew 
Beside a human door ! 

You yet may spy the fawn at play, 
The hare upon the green ; 
But the sweet face of Lucy Gray 
Will never more be seen. 

" To-night will be a stormy night — 
You to the town must go ; 
And take a lantern. Child, to light 
Your mother through the snow." 

" That, Father ! will I gladly do : 
Tis scarcely afternoon — 
The minster-clock has just struck two, 
And yonder is the moon ! " 

At this the Father raised his hook. 
And snapped a faggot-band ; 
He plied his work ; — and Lucy took 
The lantern in her hand. 

Not blither is the mountain roe : 
With many a wanton stroke 
Her feet disperse the powdery snow, 
That rises up like smoke. 

The storm came on before its time : 
She wandered up and down ; 
And many a hill did Lucy climb : 
But never reached the town. 




* They tracked them on, nor ever lost ; 
And to the bridge they came." 
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The wretched parents all that night 
Went shouting far and wide ; 
But there was neither sound nor sight 
To serve them for a guide. 

At day-break on a hill they stood 
That overlooked the moor ; 
And thence they saw the bridge of wood, 
A furlong from their door. 

They wept — ^and, turning homeward, cried, 
" In heaven we all shall meet ; " 
— ^When in the snow^ the mother spied 
The print of Lucy's feet. 

Then downwards from the steep hill's edge 
They tracked the footmarks small ; 
And through the broken hawthorn hedge. 
And by the long stone-wall ; 

And then an open field they crossed : 
The marks were still the same ; 
They tracked them on, nor ever lost ; 
And to the bridge they came. 

They followed from the snowy bank 
Those footmarks, one by one, 
Into the middle of the plank ; 
And further there w^ere none ! 

— ^Yet some maintain that to this day 
She is a living chUd ; 
That you may see sweet Lucy Gray 
Upon the lonesome wild. 

O'er rough and smooth she trips along, 
And never looks behind ; 
And sings a soUtary song 
That whistles in the wind. 

William Wordsworth 
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THE SOLITARY REAPER 

■REHOLD her, single in the field, 
Yon solitary Highland Lass ! 
Reaping and singing by herself ; 
Stop here, or gently pass ! 
Alone she cuts and binds the grain. 
And sings a melancholy strain ; 

listen ! for the Vale profound 
Is overflowing with the sound. 

No nightingale did ever chaunt 
More welcome notes to weary bands 
Of travellers in some shady haunt, 
Among Arabian sands : 
A voice so thrilling ne'er was heard 
In spring-time from the Cuckoo-bird, 
Breaking the silence of the seas 
Among the farthest Hebrides. 

Will no one tell me what she sings ? — 

Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 

For old, unhappy, far-off things. 

And battles long ago : 

Or is it some more numble lay. 

Familiar matter of to-day? 

Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain, 

That has been, and may be again ? 

Whate'er the theme, the Maiden sang 
As if her song could have no ending ; 

1 saw her singing at her work. 
And o'er the siclSe bending ; — 
I listened, motionless and stiU ; 
And, as I mounted up the hill. 
The music in my heart I bore. 
Long after it was heard no more. 

William Wordsworth 




"Behold her, single in the field, 
Yon solitary Highland Lass I " 
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QWEET Highland Girl, a very shower 

Of beauty is thy earthly dower ! 
Twice seven consenting years have shed 
Their utmost bounty on thy head : 
And these grey rocks ; that household lawn ; 
Those trees, a veil just half withdrawn ; 
This fall of water that doth make 
A murmur near the silent lake ; 
This little bay ; a quiet road 
That holds in shelter thy Abode — 
In truth together do ye seem 
Like something fashioned in a dream ; 
Such Forms as from their covert peep 
When earthly cares are laid asleep ! 
But, O fair Creature ! in the light 
Of common day, so heavenly bright, 
I bless Thee, Vision as thou art, 
I bless thee with a human heart ; 
God shield thee to thy latest years ! 
Thee, neither know I, nor thy peers ; 
And yet my eyes are fiUed with tears. 

With earnest feeling I shall pray 
For thee when I am far away : 
For never saw I mien, or face, 
In which more plainly I could trace 
Benignity and home-bred sense 
Ripening in perfect innocence. 
Here scattered, like a random seed, 
Remote from men, Thou dost not need 
The embarrassed look of shy distress, 
And maidenly shamef acedness : 
Thou wear'st upon thy forehead clear 
The freedom of a Mountaineer: 
A face with gladness overspread ! 
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Soft smiles, by human kindness bred ! 
And seemliness complete, that sways 
Thy courtesies, about thee plays ; 
With no restraint, but such as springs 
From quick and eager visitings 
Of thoughts that lie beyond the reach 
Of thy few words of English speech : 
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A bondage sweetly brooked, a strife 
That gives thy gestures ^race and life ! 
So have I, not unmoved in mind, 
Seen birds of tempest-loving kind — 
Thus beating up against the wind. 

What hand but would a garland cuU 
For thee who art so beautiful ? 

happy pleasure ! here to dwell 
Beside thee in some heathy dell ; 
Adopt your homely ways, and dress, 
A Shepherd, thou a Shepherdess ! 
But I could frame a wish for thee 
More like a grave reality : 

Thou art to me but as a w^ave 

Of the wild sea ; and I would have 

Some claim upon thee, if I could. 

Though but of common neighbourhood. 

What joy to hear thee, and to see ! 

Thy elder Brother I would be, 

Thy Father — anything to thee ! 

Now thanks to Heaven ! that of its grace 
Hath led me to this lonely place. 
Joy have I had ; and going hence 

1 bear away my recompense. 
In spots like these it is we prize 

Our Memory, feel that she hath eyes : 
Then, why should I be loth to stir ? 
I feel this place was made for her ; 
To give new pleasure like the past, 
Continued long as life shall last. 
Nor am I loth, though pleased at heart. 
Sweet Highland Girl ! from thee to part ; 
For I methinks, till I grow old. 
As fair before me shall behold. 
As I do now, the cabin small, 
The lake, the bay, the waterfall ; 
And Thee, the Spirit of them all ! 

William Wordsworth 
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T A PEINCESS king-descended, deckt with jewels, 

gUded, drest. 
Would rather be a peasant with her baby at her 

breast, 
For all I shine so like the sun, and am purple like 

the west. 

Two and two my guards behind, 
two and two before, 

Two and two on either hand, they 
guard me evermore ; 

Me, poor dove that must not coo — 
eagle that must not soar. 

All my fountains cast up perfumes, all my gardens 

grow 
Scented woods and foreign spices, with all flowers 

in blow 
That are costly, out of season as the seasons go. 

All my walls are lost in mirrors, whereupon I 

trace 
Self to right hand, self to left hand, self in every 

place, 
Self -same solitary figure, self -same seeking face. 

Then I have an ivory chair high to sit upon. 
Almost like my father's chair which is an ivory 

throne : 
There I sit uplift and upright, there I sit alone. 




"la FrinceES king-descended.' 
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Alone by day, alone by night, alone days without 

end; 
My father and my mother give me treasures, 

search and spend — 
O my father! O my mother! have you ne'er a 

friend ? 

As I am a lofty princess, so my father is 
A lofty king, accomplished in aU kingly subtilties. 
Holding in nis strong right hand world-kingdoms' 
balances. 

He has quarrelled with his neigh- 
bours, he has scourged his foes ; 

Vassal counts and princes follow 
where his pennon goes, 

Long-descended valiant lords whom 
the vulture knows. 

On whose track the vulture swoops, when they 

ride in state 
To break the strength of armies and topple down 

the great ; 
Each of these my courteous servant, none of these 

my mate. 

My father counting up his strength sets down with 

equal pen. 
So many head of cattle, head of horses, head of 

men; 
These for slaughter, these for labour, with the how 

and w^hen. 

Some to work on roads, canals ; some to man his 
ships ; ■ 

Some to smart in mines beneath sharp overseers' 
whips ; 

Some to trap fur-beasts in lands where utmost 
winter nips. 

Once it came into my heart, and whelmed me like 
a flood. 
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That these too are men and women, human flesh 

and blood ; 
Men with hearts and men with souls, though 

trodden down like mud. 

Our feasting was not glad that 
night, our music was not gay: 

On my mother's graceful head I 
marked a thread of grey, 

My father frowning at the fare 
seemed every dish to weigh. 

I sat beside them sole princess in my exalted place. 
My ladies and my gentlemen stood by me on the dais : 
A mirror showed me I look old and haggard in 
the face ; 

It showed me that my ladies all are fair to gaze 

upon, 
Plump, plenteous-haired, to every one love's secret 

lore is known, 
They laugh by day, they sleep by night; ah me, 

what is a throne ? 

The singing men and women sang that night as 

usual. 
The dancers danced in pairs and sets, but music 

had a fall, 
A melancholy windy fall as at a funeral. 

Amid the toss of torches to my chamber back we 

swept ; 
My ladies loosed my golden chain; meantime I 

could have wept 
To think of some in gaUing chains whether they 

waked or slept. 

I took my bath of scented milk, 
delicately waited on: 

They burned sweet things for my 
delight, cedar and cinnamon. 

They lit my shaded silver lamp, and 
left me there alone. 
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A day went by, a week went by. One day I 
beard it said ; 

"Men are clamouring, women, cbildren, clamour- 
ing to be fed ; 

Men like famisbed dogs are bowling in tbe streets 
for bread." 

So two w^bispered by my door, not tbinking I 

could bear. 
Vulgar naked truth, ungamisbed for a royal ear ; 
Fit for cooping in tbe background, not to stalk so 

near. 

But I strained my utmost sense to catcb tbis trutb, 

and mark : 
"Tbere are families out grazing, like cattle in tbe 

park." 
"A pair of peasants must be saved, even if we 

build an ark." 

A merry jest, a merry laugh: each 
strolled upon his way; 

One was my page, a lad I reared and 
bore with day by day; 

One was my youngest maid, as sweet 
and white as cream in May. 

Other footsteps followed softly with a weightier 

tramp ; 
Voices said: "Picked soldiers have been summoned 

from the camp. 
To quell these base-bom ruffians who make free to 

howl and stamp." 

"Howl and stamp?" one answered: "They made 

free to burl a stone 
At tbe minister's state coach, well aimed and 

stoutly thrown." 
"There's work then for tbe soldiers, for tbis rank 

crop must be mown." 
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" One I saw, a poor old fool with ashes on his head, 
Whimpering because a girl had snatched his crust 

of bread : 
Then he dropped; when some one raised him, it 

turned out he was dead." 

" After us the deluge," was retorted with a laugh : 
" If bread's the staff of life they must walk without 

a staff." 
" While I've a loaf they're welcome to my blessing 

and the chaff." 

These passed. " The king : " stand up. 

Said my father with a smile : 
" Daughter mine, your mother comes 

to sit with you awhile ; 
She's sad to-day, and who but you 

her sadness can beguile ? " 

He too left me. Shall I touch my harp now while 

I wait, — 
(I hear thera doubling guard below before our 

palace gate) — 
Or shall I work the last gold stitch into my veil 

of state ; 

Or shall my woman stand and read some unim- 

passioned scene, — 
There's music of a lulling sort in words that pause 

bet"ween ; 
Or shall she merely fan me while I wait here for 

the queen ? 

Again I caught my father's voice in sharp words 

of command : 
"Charge," a clash of steel: "Charge again, the 

rebels stand. 
Smite and spare not, hand to hand; smite and 

spare not, hand to hand." 

There swelled a tumult at the gate, high voices 
waxing higher ; 
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A flash of red reflected light lit the catliedral spire; 
I heard a cry for faggots, then I heard a yell for 
fire. 




" Sit and roast there with your meat, 
sit and bake there with your bread. 

You who sat to see us starve," one 
shrieking woman said : 

"Sit on your throne and roast with 
your crown upon your head." 



Nay, this thing will I do, while my mother tarrieth, 
I will take my fine spun gold, but not to sew 

therewith, 
I will take my gold and gems, and rainbow fan 

and wreath ; 

With a ransom in my lap, a king's ransom in my 

hand, 
I will go down to this people, wUl stand face to 

face, will stand 
Where they curse king, queen, and princess of this 

cursed land. 

They shall take aU to buy them bread, take all I 
have to give ; 

I, if I perish, perish; they to-day shall eat and 
live; 

I, if I perish, perish — that's the goal I half con- 
ceive : 




Once to speak before the world, 
rend bare my heart and show 

The lesson I have learned, which is 
death, is life, to know. 

I, if I perish, perish : in the name of 
God I go. 



Christina G. Rossetti 
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TO A YOUNG LADY 

C! WEET stream that winds through yonder glade, 

Apt emblem of a virtuous maid — 
Silent and chaste she steals along, 
Far from the world's gay busy throng. 
With gentle, yet prevailing, force. 
Intent tipon her destin'd course ; 
Graceful and useful all she does. 
Blessing and blest where'er she goes, 
Pure-bosom'd as that wat'ry glass, 
And heav'n reflected in her face. 

William Cowper 





A WET SHEET AND A PLOWING SEA 



A WET sheet and a flowing sea, 

A -wind that follows fast, 
And fills the white and rustling sail, 

And bends the gallant mast ; 
And bends the gallant mast, my boys, 

While, hke the eagle free, 
Away the good ship flies, and leaves 
Old England on the lee. 

O for a soft and gentle wind ! 

I heard a fair one cry ; 
But give to me the snoring breeze, 

And white waves heaving high ; 
And white waves heaving nigh, my boys, 

The good ship tight and free — 
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The world of waters is our home. 
And merry men are we. 

There's tempest in yon horned moon, 

And lightning in yon cloud ; 
And hark the music, mariners ! 

The wind is piping loud ; 
The wind is piping loud, my boys. 

The lightning flashing free — 
While the hollow oak our palace is. 

Our heritage the sea. 

Allan Cunningham 
SONG FROM "DON JUAN" 



'PHE Isles of Greece, the Isles of Greece ! 

Where burning Sappho loved and sung, 
Where grew the arts of War and Peace, 

Where Delos rose, and Phoebus sprung ! 
Eternal summer gilds them yet. 
But all, except their Sun, is set. 

II 

The Scian and the Teian muse, 
The Hero's harp, the Lover's lute, 

Have found the fame your shores refuse : 
Their place of birth alone is mute 

To sounds w^hich echo further west 

Than your Sires' " Islands of the Blest." 

Ill 

The mountains look on Marathon — 
Arid Marathon looks on the sea ; 

And musing there an hour alone, 
I dreamed that Greece might still be free ; 

For standing on the Persians' grave, 

I could not deem myself a slave. 
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IV 

A King sate on the rocky brow 
Which looks o'er sea-born Salamis ; 

And ships, by thousands, lay below. 
And men in nations ; — all "were his ! 

He counted them at break of day — 

And, when the Sun set, where were they ? 



And where are they ? and where art thou. 
My Country ? On thy voiceless shore 

The heroic lay is tuneless now — 
The heroic bosom beats no more ! 

And must thy Lyre, so long divine, 

Degenerate into hands like mine ? 

VI 

'T is something, in the dearth of Fame, # 
Though linked among a fettered race, 

To feel at least a patriot's shame. 
Even as I sing, suffuse my face ; 

For what is left the poet here ? 

For Greeks a blush — ^f or Greece a tear. 

VII 

Must we but weep o'er days more blest ? 

Must we but blush ? — Our fathers bled. 
Earth ! render back from out thy breast 

A remnant of our Spartan dead ! 
Of the three hundred grant but three. 
To make a new^ Thermopylae ! 

VIII 

What, silent stUl ? and silent all ? 

Ah ! no ; — the voices of the dead 
Sound like a distant torrent's fall. 

And answer, " Let one living head. 
But one arise, — we come, we come ! " 
'T is but the living who are dumb. 
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IX 

In vain— in vain : strike other chords ; 

Fill high the cup with Samian wine ! 
Leave battles to the Turkish hordes, 

And shed the blood of Scio's vine ! 
Hark ! rising to the ignoble call — 
How answers each bold Bacchanal ! 



You have the Pyrrhic dance as yet, 
Where is the Pyrrhic phalanx gone ? 

Of two such lessons, \^hy forget 
The nobler and the manlier one ? 

You have the letters Cadmus gave — 

Think ye he meant them for a slave ? 

XI 

Fill high the bowl with Samian wine ! 

We will not think of themes like these ! 
It made Anacreon's song divine : 

He served — but served Polycrates — 
A Tyrant ; but our masters then 
Were still, at least, our countrymen. 

XII 

The Tyrant of the Chersonese 

Was Freedom's best and bravest friend ; 
That tyrant was Miltiades ! 

Oh ! that the present hour would lend 
Another despot of the kind ! 
Such chains as his were sure to bind. 

XIII 

Fill high the bowl with Samian wine ! 

On Suli's rock, and Parga's shore, 
Exists the remnant of a line 

Such as the Doric mothers bore ; 
And there, perhaps, some seed is sown, 
The Heracleidan blood might own. 
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XIV 

Trust not for freedom to the Franks — 
They have a king who buys and sells ; 

In native swords, and native ranks, 
The only hope of courage dw^ells ; 

But Turkish force, and Latin fraud. 

Would break your shield, however broad. 

XV 

Fill high the bowl with Samian wine ! 

Our virgins dance beneath the shade — 
I see their glorious black eyes shine ; 

But gazing on each glowing maid. 
My own the burning tear-drop laves, 
To think such breasts must suckle slaves. 

XVI 
Place me on Sunium's marbled steep. 

Where nothing, save the waves and I, 
May hear our mutual murmurs sweep ; 
There, swan-like, let me sing and die ; 
A land of slaves shall ne'er be mine — 
Dash down yon cup of Samian Wine ! 

Lord Byron 
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THE FORSAKEK 
/AERMArV 



PJOMB, dear children, let us away ; 

Down and away below^. 
Now my brothers call from the bay ; 
Now the great winds shorewards blow ; 
Now the salt tides seawards flow ; 
Now the wild white horses play, 
Chanip and chafe and toss in the spray. 
Children dear, let us away. 
This way, this way. 

Call her once before you go. 

Call once yet. 
In a voice that she will know : 

_ " Margaret ! Margaret ! " 
Children's voices should be dear 
(Call once more) to a mother's ear : 
Children's voices, wild with pain. 

Surely she will come again. 
Call her once and come away. 

This way, this way. 
" Mother dear, we cannot stay." 
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The wild white horses foam and fret. 
Margaret ! Margaret ! 

Come, dear children, come away down. 

Call no more. 
One last look at the white-wall'd town, 



•THE- 
•WHITE 



•WALL1>- 
■TOWM- 




And the little grey church on the windy shore. 

Then come down. 
She will not come though you call all day. 
Come away, come away. 
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Children dear, -was it yesterday 

We heard the sw^eet bells over the bay ? 

In the caverns Tvhere we lay, 

Through the surf and through the swell, 
The far-off sound of a silver bell? 
Sand-strewn caverns, cool and deep. 
Where the winds are all asleep ; 
Wh ere the spent lights quiver and gleam ; 
Where the salt w^eed sw^ays in the stream ; 
Where the sea-beasts rang'd all round 
Feed in the ooze of their pasture-ground ; 
Where the sea-snakes coil and twine. 
Dry their mail and bask in the brine ; 
Where great w^hales come sailing by, 
Sail and sail, "with unshut eye. 
Ro und the w^orld for ever and aye ? 

When did music come this way ? 

Children dear, was it yesterday ? 

Children dear, was it yesterday 

g/aU yet once) that she went away ? 
nee she sate with you and me. 
On a red gold throne in the heart of the sea. 
And the youngest sate on her knee. 
She comb'd its 
bright hair, and 
she tended it 
well. 
When down swung 
the sound of the 
far-off bell. 
She sigh'd, she look'd 
up through the 
clear green sea. 
She said ; " I must go, 
for my kinsfolk 
pray 
In the little grey church on the shore to-day. 
'TwiU be Easter-time in the world — ah me ! 
And I lose my poor soul. Merman, here with thee." 
I said ; "Go, up dear heart, through the waves. 
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Say thy prayer, and come back to the kind sea- 
caves. ' 
She smil'd, she went up through the surf in the 
bay. 
Children dear, was it yesterday? 



Children dear, were we long alone ? 
" The sea grows stormy, the Uttle ones moan. 
Long prayers," I said, " in the world they say. 
Come," I said, and we 

rose through the surf 

in the bay. 
We went up the beach, 

by the sandy down 
Where the sea-stocks 

bloom, to the white-w^all'd 

town. 
Through the narrow pav'd 

streets, where all was 

stiU, 
To the little grey church 

on the Avindy hill. 
From the church came a 

murmur of folk at their 

prayers, 
But we stood without in '^ 

the cold blowing airs. 
We climb'd on the graves, on the stones, worn with 

rains, 
And we gaz'd up the aisle through the small leaded 
panes. 

She sate by the pillar ; we saw her clear ; 

" Margaret, hist ! come quick, we are here. 

Dear heart," I said, " we are long alone. 

The sea grows stormy, the little ones moan." 
But, ah, she gave me never a look. 
For her eyes were seal'd to the holy book. 

" Loud prays the priest ; shut stands the door." 
Come away, children, call no more. 
Come away, come down, call no more. 
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Down, down, down. 
Down to the dejpths of the sea. 
She sits at her wheel in the humming town. 

Singing most joyfully. 
Hark, what she sings : " O joy, O joy. 
For the humming street, and the child with its toy. 
For the priest, and the hell, and the holy well. 
For the wheel where I spun, 
And the hlessed light of the sun." 
And so she sings her fill. 
Singing most joyfully. 
Tin the shuttle falls from her hand. 
And the whizzing wheel stands still. 
She steals to the window, and looks at the sand ; 
And over the sand at the sea ; 
And her eyes are set in a stare ; 
And anon there breaks a sigh, 
And anon there drops a tear. 
From a sorrow-clouded eye, 
And a heart sorrow-laden, 
A long, long sigh. 
For the cold strange eyes of a little Mermaiden, 
And the gleam of her golden hair. 

Come away, away children. 
Come children, come down. 
The hoarse wind blows colder ; 
Lights shine in the town. 
She wiU start from her slumber 
When gusts shake the door ; 
She win hear the winds howling, 
WiU hear the waves roar. 
We shall see, while above us 
The waves roar and whirl, 
A ceiling of amber, 
A pavement of pearl. 
Singing, " Here came a mortal, 
But faithless was she. 
And alone dwell for ever 
The kings of the sea." 




"She steals to the window. 
And looks at the sand." 
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But, children, at midnight. 
When soft the winds blow ; 
When clear falls the moonhght; 
When spring-tides are low : 
When sweet airs come seaward 
Prom heaths starr'd with broom; 

And high rocks throw mildly 

On the blanch'd sands a gloom: 

Up the stm, glistening beaches. 

Up the creeks we will hie ; 

Over banks of bright seaweed 

The ebb-tide leaves dry. 

We will gaze, from the sand-hills, 




At the white, sleeping town ; 
At the church on the hill-side— 

And then come back down. 
Singing, "There dwells a lovd one, 
But cruel is she. 
She left lonely for ever 
The kings of the sea. 

Matthew Arnold 
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JOCK OF HAZBLDEAN 



" "WHY weep ye by the tide, ladie ? 

Why weep ye by the tide ? 
I'll wed ye to my youngest son, 

And ye sail be his bride : 
And ye sail be his bride, ladie, 

Sae comely to be seen " — 
But aye she loot the tears down fa' 

For Jock of Hazeldean. 

II 
" Now let this wilEu' grief be done, 

And dry that cheek so pale ; 
Young Frank is chief of Errington, 

And lord of Langley-dale : 
His step is first in peaceful ha'. 

His sword in battle keen " — 
But aye she loot the tears down fa' 

For Jock of Hazeldean. 

Ill 
" A chain of gold ye sail not lack, 

Nor braid to bind your hair ; 
Nor mettled hound, nor managed hawk, 

Nor palfrey fresh and fair ; 
And you, the foremost o' them a'. 

Shall ride our forest queen " — 
But aye she loot the tears down fa' 

For Jock of Hazeldean. 

IV 
The kirk was deck'd at morning-tide. 

The tapers glimmer'd fair ; 
The priest and bridegroom wait the bride. 

And dame and knight are there. 
They sought her baith by bower and ha' ; 

The ladie was not seen ! 
She's o'er the Border, and awa' 

Wi" Jock of Hazeldean. 

Sir Walter Scott 
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NCIBMT 




IN SEVEN PARTS 



PART I 

TT is an ancient Mariner, 

And he stoppeth one of three. 
" By thy long grey beard and glittering eye, 
Now wherefore stopp'st thou me ? 

The Bridegroom's doors are opened wide. 
And I am next of kin ; 
The guests are met, the feast is set : 
May'st hear the merry din." 

He holds him with his skinny hand, 
" There was a ship," quoth he. 
" Hold off ! unhand me, grey-beard loon ! " 
Eftsoons his hand dropt he. 

He holds him with his glittering eye — 
The Wedding-Guest stood stUl, 
And listens like a three years' child : 
The Mariner hath his wul. 

The "Wedding-Guest sat on a stone : 
He cannot choose but hear ; 
And thus spake on that ancient man, 
The bright-eyed Mariner. 



An ancient 
Mariner 
meetetli 
three gal- 
lants bid- 
den to a 
wedding- 
feast, and 
detaineth 



The Wed- 
ding Quest 
is spell- 
bound by 
the eye of 
the old sea- 
faring 
man, and 
con- 
strained to 
hear his 
tale. 
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„ ,^ „,„ "The ship was cheered, 

MERRILY DID the harbour cleared, 
WE DROP Merrily did we drop 

Below the kirk, below 

the hill, 
Below^ the light-house 
top. 

The sun came up upon 
the left, 

Out of the sea came he I 
iua^mei Aud he shono bright, and on the right 
tefis how Went down into the sea. 

the ship 

KHiUiward Higher and higher every day, 

Booa wind Till over the mast at noon — " 

weather, The Wedding-Guest here beat his breast, 

reached ^^^ ^^ heard the loud bassoon. 

the line. 




The 
Mariner 



TH& -BRIDE: ■ 
•HATH- PACED • 
•II-iTO•THE• 
HAL,L.- 
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The bride hath paced into the hall, 
Red as a rose is she ; 
Nodding their heads before her goes 
The merry minstrelsy. 

The Wedding-Guest he beat his breast, 
Yet he cannot choose but hear ; 
And thus spake on that ancient man. 
The bright-eyed Mariner. 

" And now the storm-blast came, and he 
Was tyrannous and strong : 
He struck with his o'ertaking wings, 
And chased us south along. 

With sloping masts and dipping prow, 
As who pursued with yell and blow^ 
Still treads the shadow of his foe, 
And forward bends his head. 



The Wed- 
ding Guest 
heareth 
the bridal 
music; but 
the 

Mariner 
continueth 
his tale. 



The ship 
drawn hy 
a storm to- 
ward the 
south pole. 
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The ship drove fast, loud roared the blast, 
And southward aye we fled. 

And now there came both mist and snow. 
And it grew wondrous cold : 
And ice, mast-high, came floating by, 
As green as emerald. 

?A^i*o?j And through the drifts the snowy clifts 

ox ice, ana -r-^. -, , °i, 11 •^ 

of (earini Did send a dismal sheen ; 

Nor shapes of men nor beasts we ken — 
The ice was all between. 



sounds 
where no 
living 
thing was 
to be seen. 



The ice was here, the ice was there. 

The ice was all around : 

It cracked and growled, and roared 

howled. 
Like noises in a 

swound ! 



and 



Tillagreat 
sea-bird, 
called the 
Albatross, 
came 
through 
the snow- 
fog, and 
was receiv- 
ed with 
great joy 
and hospi- 
tality. 



At length did cross 
an Albatross, 

Thorough the fog it 
came; 

As if it had been a 
Christian soul. 

We hailed it in God's 



name. 



It 




ate the food it 

ne'er had eat. 
And round and round 

it flew. 

The ice did split with a thunder-fit ; 
The helmsman steered us through ! 

ifbiteoss^ ^^^ ^ goo*i south wind sprung up behind ; 
proveth a The Albatross did follow, 
goodoLen, And every day, for food or play, 
fJ?wv^°^' Came to the mariners' hollo ! 

eth the 

ship as It 

returned northward through fog and floating ice. 
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In mist or cloud, on mast or shroud. 

It perched for vespers nine ; 

Whiles all the night, through fog-smoke 

white, 
Glimmered the white moon-shine." 



"God save thee, ancient Mariner, 

From the fiends, that plague thee thus ! — 

Why look'st thou so?"— "With my 

bow 
1 shot the Albatross. 



The 
ancient 
Mariner 
ipi- 
iTlsil 
etti the 
bird of 
good omen. 



cross- S^fytiu. 



PART n 



THHE Sun now rose upon the right : 
Out of the sea came he, 




■THE-SUn noW-ROSE-UPOn-THE-RIGHT- I^Ba-SRC^ 



Still hid in mist, and on the left 
Went down into the sea. 



And the good south wind still blew behind, 
But no sw^eet bird did follow, 
Nor any day for food or play 
Came to the mariners' hollo ! 
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SiPfS'Z,. And I had done a hellish thing, 

nioiiiss cry t i * i it i > 

out against And it would work em woe : 
MariSeir'^o^ all averred, I had killed the bird 
tor kiuing That made the breeze to blow^. 
good Sick. Ah wretch ! said they, the bird to slay. 
That made the breeze to blow ! 

toe'fog*" ^°^ ^^°^ ^°^ ^®*^' ^^^ Grod's own head, 
cleared off, The glorious Sun uprist : 



jusSfy the Then aU averred, lliad killed the bird 

same, ai^ That brought the fog and mist. 

thern^ 'Twas right, said they, such birds to slay, 

selves ac- ■" ■ ■- ■ . - « , . . 

complices 

in the 

crime. 

The lair 

tinues;theWe Were the first that ever burst 
thl^pTiflc Into that sHent sea. 

Ocean, and 

eaUs northward, even till it reaches the Line. 



That bring the fog and mist. 

The fair breeze blew, the white foam flew, 
The f urrow^ followed free ; 




hath^beon ^own. dropt the breeze, the sails dropt 

suddenly down, 

becalmed, .rji^g^g gad as sad could be ; 
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And we did speak only to break 
The silence of the sea ! 

All in a hot and copper sky, 
The bloody Sun, at noon. 
Right up above the mast did stand, 
No bigger than the Moon. 

Day after day, day after day, 
We stuck, nor breath nor motion ; 




As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean. 

Water, water, every where. 
And all the boards did shrink ; 
Water, water, every where, 
Nor any drop to drink. 



And the 
Albatross 
begins 
to be 
avenged. 




"Instead of the cross, the Albatross 
About my neck was hung." 
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The very deep did rot : O Christ ! 
That ever this should be I 
Yea, slimy things did crawl with legs 
Upon the slimy sea. 

About, about, in reel and rout 
The death-fires danced at night ; 
The water, like a witch's oils. 
Burnt green, and blue and w^hite. 

And some in dreams assured were hal^"^'' 

Of the Spirit that plagued us so ; foUowed 

Nine fathom deep he had followed us ^^^^' ™® 

Prom the land of mist and snow. invisible 

mhaoit- 
antsofthis 

Slanet, neither departed eouls nor angels; concerning -whom the learned 
ew, Josephus, and the Platonic Constantinopolitan, Michael Psellus, may be 
qonsulted. They are very niunerous, and there is no climate or element 
without one or more. 

And every tongue, through utter drought, 
Was withered at the root ; 
We could not speak, no more than if 
We had been choked with soot. 

Ah ! well a-day ! what evU looks matei^S 

Had I from old and young ! their sore 

Instead of the cross, the Albatross wonidlain 

About my neck was hung. ttow the^ 

on the 
ancient Mariner : in sign whereof they hang the dead sea-bird round his neck. 



PART in 

nPHERB passed a weary time. Each throat 

-*- Was parched, and glazed each eye. ^^®ient 

A weary time ! a weary time ! Kidett 

How glazed each weary eye, a sign in 

When looking westward, I beheld minf Ifar 

A something m the sky. off. 
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At first it seemed a little speck, 
And then it seemed a mist ; 
It moved and moved, and took at last 
A certain shape, I wist. 

A speck, a mist, a shape, I wist ! 
And still it neared and neared : 
As if it dodged a water-sprite, 
It plunged and tacked and veered. 

At its With throats unslaked, with black lips 

nearer i^ i j 

approach, OaKeCl, 

mSt"bea We could nor laugh nor wail ; 

ship, and Through utter drought all dumb we stood ! 

ransomhe I bit my arm, I sucked the blood, 

freeth his ^j^j^ cried, A sail ! a sail ! 




Somthe Witti throats unslaked, with black lips 
bonds of baked, 

thirst. Agape they heard me caU : 
A flash of Gramercy ! they for joy did grin, 
•'°^' And all at once their breath drew in, 

As they were drinking all. 
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Andhorror 
follows. 
For can it 
be a ship 
that comes 
onward 
without 
wind or 
tide? 



See ! see ! (I cried) she tacks no more ! 
Hither to work us weal, — 
"Without a breeze, without a tide, 
She steadies with upright keel ! 

The w^estern wave was all a-flame. 

The day was well nigh done ! 

Almost upon the western wave 

Rested the broad bright Sun ; 

When that strange shape drove suddenly 

Betwixt us and the Sun. 

And straight the Sun was flecked with bars, J'j^^f,™^*'' 
(Heaven's Mother send us grace !) the skeie- 

As if through a dungeon-grate he peered 
With broad and burning face. 

Alas ! (thought I, and my heart beat loud) 
How fast she nears and nears ! 
Are those her sails that glance in the Sun, 
Like restless gossameres ? 



ton of a 
ship. 



IS 

DEATH 

THAT 



WOMAM'S 
MATE? 
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ribB^ire ^^® those her ribs through which the Sun 
seen as Did peer, as through a grate ? 
fac'^S?the^ And is that Woman aU her crew? 
setting Is that a Death ? and are there two ? 
Spectre- ^ Is Death that woman's mate ? 

Woman 

Death- Her Kps were red, her looks were free, 
nootiiOTon ^^^ locks Were yellow as gold : 
board the Her skin Tvas as white as leprosy, 
skgeton- rpj^g Night-mare Life-in-Death was she, 
Like Tes- Who thicks man's blood with cold. 

sel, like 
cr6w I 

Death and The naked hulk alongside came, 

Deati? And the twain were casting dice ; 

have diced ' The game is done ! I've won ! I've won ! ' 

ship's^ Quoth she, and whistles thrice. 

crew, and 

she (the latter) winneth the ancient Mariner. 



Ughtwith- ^^® Sun's rim dips ; the stars rush out : 
in the At One stride comes the dark ; 
th"s^.* With far-heard whisper, o'er the sea, 
Off shot the spectre-bark. 

ing'onhe ^® listened and looked sideways up ! 

Moon, Fear at my heart, as at a cup, 
My life-blood seemed to sip ! 
The stars were dim, and thick the night. 
The steersman's face by his lamp gleamed 

w^hite ; 
From the sails the dew did drip- 
Till clomb above the eastern bar 
The horned Moon, with one bright star 
Within the nether tip. 

?notherf One after one, by the star-dogged Moon, 
Too quick for groan or sigh. 
Bach turned his face with a ghastly pang, 
And cursed me with his eye. 

mates'iop ^our times fifty living men, 
down (And I heard nor sigh nor groan) 

dead. 00/ 
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With heavy thump, a lifeless lump, 
They dropped down one by one. 

The souls did from their bodies fly, — 
They fled to bliss or woe ! 
And every sovil, it passed me by, 
Like the whizz of my cross-bow ! " 



ButLife- 
in-Death 
begins her 
work on 
the ancient 
Mariner. 



PART rv 

" T FEAR thee, ancient Mariner ! 

I fear thy skinny hand ! 
And thou art long, and lank, and brown, 
As is the ribbed sea-sand. 

I fear thee and thy glittering eye, 

And thy skinny hand, so brown." — 

" Fear not, fear not, thou Wedding-Guest ! 

This body dropt not down. 

Alone, alone, all, all alone. 
Alone on a wide wide sea ! 



The Wed- 
ding-Guest 
feareth 
that a 
Spirit is 
talking to 
him. 



But the an- 
cient Ma- 
riner assur- 
reth him of 
his bodily 
life, and 
proceedeth 
to relate 




And never a saint took pity on 
My soul in agony. 



his horr- 
ible pen- 
ance. 
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He ^spis- The many men, so beautiful ! 
creatures And they all dead did lie : 
^^ And a thousand thousand slimy things 
Lived on ; and so did I. 

And envi- J looked upon the rotting sea, 

etn that » t t 

they And drew my eyes away ; 
uv^SidsoI looked upon the rotting deck, 
many lie And there the dead men lay. 

dead. 

I looked to heaven, and tried to pray ; 
But or ever a prayer had gusht, 
A wicked whisper came, and made 
My heart as dry as dust. 

I closed my lids, and kept them close, 

And the balls like pulses beat ; 

For the sky and the sea, and the sea and 

the sky 
Lay like a load on my weary eye, 
And the dead were at my feet. 

mrse'ifv- ^^® *'°^*^ sweat melted from their limbs, 
eth forhim Nor rot nor reek did they : 
S the dead The look with which they looked on me 
men. Had never passed away. 

An orphan's curse w^ould drag to hell 

A spirit from on high ; 

But oh ! more horruile than that 

Is the curse in a dead man's eye ! 

Seven days, seven nights, I saw^ that curse, 

And yet I could not die. 

In his lone- The moving Moon went up the sky, 

11X16SS 3(DCL »T -1 i'ii*i 

fixedness And no Where did abide : 
etVto^™' Softly she was going up, 
wards the And a star or two beside — 

ioumeying 

Moon, and 

the stars that still sojourn, yet still move onward ; and every where the blue 

sky belongs to them, and is their appointed rest, and their native country and 

their own natural homes, which they enter unannounced_, as lords that are 

certainly expected, and yet there is a silent joy at their arrival. 
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Her beams bemocked the sultry main, 
Like April hoar-frost spread ; 
But "where the ship's huge shadow lay, 
The charmed water burnt alway 
A still and awful red. 

Beyond the shadow of the ship, 

I w^atched the water-snakes : 

They moved in tracks of shining T^hite, 

And w^hen they reared, the elfish light 

Fell ofE in hoary flakes. 

Within the shadow of the ship 

I watched their rich attire : 

Blue, glossy green, and velvet black, 

They coiled and swam ; and every track 

Was a flash of golden fire. 



By the 
light of tho 
Moon he 
beholdeth 
God's crea- 
taresofthe 
great cahn. 



•AMr> • &VB-RY' 



A F-LASH-op-. 




O happy living things ! no tongue 

Their beauty might declare : 

A spring of love gushed from my heart. 

And I blessed them unaware : 

Sure my kind saint took pity on me, 

And I blessed them unaware. 



Their 
beauty and 
their 
happiness. 

He blesB- 
eth them 
in his 
heart. 
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b^riM to ^^® selfsame moment I could pray ; 
break. And from my neck so free 

The Albatross fell off, and sank 

Like lead into the sea. 



PART V 

/~)H sleep ! it is a gentle thing, 
Beloved from pole to pole ! 
To Mary Queen the praise be given ! 
She sent the gentle sleep from Heaven, 
That slid into my soul. 

gy^aoeofThe silly buckets, on the deck. 

Mother^ That had so long remained, 

MariSS'I dreamt that they were fiUed with dew ; 

refreshed And when I awoke, it rained. 

with ram. 

My hps were wet, my throat was cold, 
My garments all w^ere dank ; 
Sure I had drunken in my dreams, 
And still my body drank. 

I moved, and cotdd not feel my limbs : 
I was so light — almost 
I thought that I had died in sleep, 
And was a blessed ghost. 

Bounds^and ^^^ soon I heard a roaring wind : 
seeth It did not come anear ; 
sight? and But with its sounds it shook the sails, 
"?■?.- . That were so thin and sere. 

motions in 
the sky 

and the The Upper air burst into life ! 

e emen . ^^^ g^ hundred fire-flags sheen. 

To and fro they were hurried about ! 
And to and fro, and in and out. 
The wan stars danced between. 

And the coming wind did roar more loud. 
And the saUs did sigh like sedge ; 




'The thick hlaok cloud was cleft, and Btill 
The Moon was at its side." 
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And the rain poured down from one black 

cloud ; 
The Moon was at its edge. 

The thick black cloud was cleft, and still 
The Moon was at its side : 
Like waters shot from some high crag, 
The lightning fell with never a jag, 
A river steep and wide. 

ofaie°*'^^ The loud wind never reached the ship, 
ship'8 crew Yet now the ship moved on ! 
mSred and Beneath the lightning and the Moon 
the ship The dead men gave a groan. 

moves on ; o o 

They groaned, they stirred, they all uprose, 
Nor spake, nor moved their eyes ; 
It had been strange, even in a dream. 
To have seen those dead men rise. 

The helmsman steered, the ship moved on ; 

Yet never a breeze up blew ; 

The mariners all 'gan work the ropes. 

Where they were wont to do ; 

They raised their limbs like lifeless tools — 

We were a ghastly crew. 

The body of my brother's son 
Stood by me, knee to knee : 
The body and I pulled at one rope. 
But he said nought to me." 

ait not by " I fear thee, ancient Mariner ! " 
the men! ° "Be calm, thou Wedding-Guest! 
mons^'o?*" 'Twas not those souls that fled in pain, 
earth or Which to their corses came again, 
tat by a"' But a troop of spirits blest: 

blessed 

angeiio For when it dawned — they dropped their 

K^own , arms 

by the in- And Clustered round the mast ; 
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Sweet sounds rose slowly through 

mouths, 
And from their bodies passed. 

Around, around, fle^w each sweet sound. 
Then darted to the Sun ; 
Slowly the sounds came back again, 
Now mixed, now one by one. 

Sometimes a-dropping from the sky 
I heard the sky-lark sing ; 
Sometimes all little birds that are. 
How they seemed to fill the sea and air 
With their sweet jargoning ! 

And now 'twas like all instruments, 
Now like a lonely flute ; 
And now it is an angel's song. 
That makes the heavens be mute. 

It ceased ; yet still the sails made on 

A pleasant noise till noon, 

A noise like of a hidden brook 

In the leafy month of June, 

That to the sleeping woods all night 

Singeth a quiet tune. 

Till noon we quietly sailed on. 
Yet never a breeze did breathe : 
Slowly and smoothly went the ship, 
Moved onward from beneath. 

Under the keel nine fathom deep. 
From the land of mist and snow. 
The spirit slid : and it was he 
That made the ship to go. 
The sails at noon left off their tune, 
And the ship stood still also. 

The Sun, right up above the mast, 
Had fixed her to the ocean : 
But in a minute she 'gan stir. 



tb fti r vocation of 
•'"•''^ the guard- 
ian saint. 



The lone- 
some Spirit 
from the 
south-pole 
carries on 
the ship as 
far as the 
Line, in 
ohedience 
to the an- 

felic troop, 
ut stiU 
requu-eth 
Tengeance. 
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The Polar 
Spirit's fel- 
low de- 
mons, the 
invisible 
inhabit- 
ants of the 
element, 
take part 
in his 
wrong; 
and two of 
them re- 
late, one to 
the other, 
that pen- 
ance long 
and heavy 
for the 
ancient 
Mariner 
hath been 
accorded 
to the 



With a slLort uneasy motion — 
Backwards and forwards half her length 
With a short uneasy motion. 

Then like a pawing horse let go, 
She made a sudden bound : 
It flung the blood into my head, 
And I fell down in a swound. 

How^ long in that same fit I lay, 
I have not to declare ; 
But ere my living life returned, 
I heard, and in my soul discerned 
Two voices in the air. 

' Is it he ? ' quoth one, ' Is this the man ? 
By him who died on cross, 
With his cruel bow he laid full low 
The harmless Albatross. 

The spirit who bideth by himself 
In the land of mist and snow, 
He loved the bird that loved the man 
Who shot him with his bow.' 
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The other was a softer voice. 

As soft as honey-dew : 

Quoth ho, ' The man hath penance done, 

And penance more will do.' 



Polar 
Spirit, who 
i-etumeth 
south- 
ward. 



PART VI 



FIRST VOICE 



' T^UT tell me, tell me ! speak again. 

Thy soft response renewing — 
What makes that ship drive on so fast ? 
What is the ocean doing ? ' 



SECOND VOICE 



' Still as a slave before his lord, 
The ocean liath no blast ; 
His great bright eye most silently 
Up to the Moon is cast — 

If he may know which way to go ; 
For she guides him smooth or grim. 
See, brother, see ! how graciously 
She looketh dow^ on him.' 

FIRST VOICE 

' But why drives on that ship so fast, 
Without or wave or wind ? ' 

SECOND VOICE 

' The air is cut away before, 
And closes from behind. 

Fly, brother, fly ! more high, more high ! 
Or we shall he belated : 
For slow and slow that ship will go, 
When the Mariner's trance is abated.' 

I woke, and we were sailing on 
As in a gentle weather : ™t*rTd'- 

'Twas night, cahn night, the moon was high ; the*'^ ^ ' 
The dead men stood together. Mariner 



Tha Mar- 
iner hath 
been oast 
into a 
trance ; for 
the angelic 
power 
causeth 
the vessel 
to drive 
northward 
faster than 
human life 
could en- 
dure. 



The super- 
natural 
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and hi? ^^ stood together on the deck, 
penance For a chamel-dungeon fitter : 
2^|™f All fixed on me their stony eyes, 
That in the Moon did glitter. 

The pang, the curse, with which they died. 
Had never passed away : 
I could not draw my eyes from theirs, 
Nor turn them up to pray. 

J^g^^« And now this spell was snapt : once more 
expiated. I viewed the ocean green, 

And looked far forth, yet little saw 

Of what-had else been seen— 

Like one, that on a lonesome road 
Doth walk in fear and dread. 
And having once turned round walks on. 
And turns no more his head ; 
Because he knows, a frightfiil fiend 
Doth close behind him tread. 

But soon there breathed a wind on me. 
Nor sound nor motion made : 
Its ^ath was not upon the sea. 
In ripple or in shade. 

It raised my hair, it fanned my cheek 
Like a meadow-gale of spring — 
It mingled strangely with my fears. 
Yet it felt like a welcoming. 

Swiftly, swiftly flew the ship, 
Yet she sailed softly too ; 
Sweetly, sweetly blew the breeze — 
On me alone it blew. 

an^e*nt° Oh ! dream of joy ! is this indeed 
Mariner The light-house top I See ? 
wSle Is this the hill? is this the kirk? 
country. Ig this mine own countree ? 
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We drifted o'er the harbour-bar, 
And I with sobs did pray — 
O let me be a^rake, my God ! 
Or let m.e sleep alway. 

The harbour-bay Ts^as clear as glass, 
So smoothly it was strewn ! 
And on the bay the moonlight lay, 
And the shadow of the Moon. 



The rock shone bright, the kirk no less. 
That stands above the rock : 
The moonlight steeped in silentness 
The steady weathercock. 

And the bay was w^hite with silent Ught 
Till rising from the same. 
Full many shapes, that shadows were, 
In crimson colours came. 

A little distance from the prow 
Those crimson shadows were : 
I turned my eyes upon the deck — 
Oh, Christ ! what saw I there ! 



The 

angelic 

spirits 

leave the 

dead 

bodies. 

And 

appear in 
their own 
forms ot 
Ught. 
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Each corse lay flat, lifeless and flat, 
And, by the holy rood ! 
A man all Ught, a seraph-man. 
On every corse there stood. 



This seraph-band, each 
waved his hand : 

It was a heavenly sight ! 

They stood as signals to the 
land, 

Each one a lovely light ; 

This seraph-band, each 

waved his hand, 
No voice did they impart — 
No voice ; but on ! the 

silence sank 
Like music on my heart. 

But soon I heard the dash 
of oars, 

I heard the Pilot's cheer ; 

My head was turned per- 
force away, 

And I saw a boat appear. 



The PUot and the Pilot's 
boy, 
I heard them coming fast : 
Dear Lord in Heaven ! it was a joy 
The dead men cotdd not blast. 

I saw a third — I heard his voice : 

It is the Hermit good ! 

He singeth loud his godly hymns 

That he makes in the wood. 

He'll shrieve my soul, he'll wash away 

The Albatross's blood. 
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PART VII 



T'HIS Hermit good lives in that wood m^t ome 

Which slopes down to the sea. wood. 




How loudly his sweet voice he rears ! 
He loves to talk with marineres 
That come from a far countree. 

He kneels at mom, and noon, and eve- 
He hath a cushion plump : 
It is the moss that wholly hides 
The rotted old oak-stump. 
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The skiff-boat neared : I heard them talk, 
' Why, this is strange, I trow ! 
Where are those lights so many and fair. 
That signal made but now ? ' 

^tS a°e ''^" ' Strange, by my faith ! ' the Hermit said- 
ship with ' And they answered not our cheer ! 

wonder. 
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The planks look warped! and see those 

sails. 
How thin they are and sere ! 
I never sa"w aught like to them, 
Unless perchance it were 

Brown skeletons of leaves that lag 
My forest-brook along ; 
When the ivy-tod is heavy with snow, 
And the ow^let \rhoops to the wolf below. 
That eats the she-wolf's young.' 

' Dear Lord ! it hath a fiendish look — 
(The PUot made reply) 
I am a-f eared ' — ' Push on, push on I ' 
Said the Hermit cheerily. 

The boat came closer to the ship, 
But I nor spake nor stirred ; 
The boat came close beneath the ship, 
And straight a sound was heard. 

Under the w^ater it rumbled on, ^d*'f 

Still louder and more dread : li'nketb.'^ 

It reached the ship, it split the bay ; 
The ship went down like lead. 

Stunned by that loud and dreadful sound, Jncient 
Which sky and ocean smote, Mariner is 

Like one that hath been seven days drowned the PUots 
My body lay afloat ; ^°at- 

But swfft as dreams, myself I found 
Within the Pilot's boat. 

Upon the whirl, where sank the ship. 
The boat spun round and round ; 
And all w^as still, save that the hill 
Was telling of the sound. 

I moved my lips — the Pilot shrieked 
And fell down in a fit ; 
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The holy hermit raised his eyes, 
And prayed where he did sit. 

I took the oars : the Pilot's boy, 

Who now doth crazy go, 

Laughed loud and long, and all the while 

His eyes went to and fro. 

' Ha ! ha ! ' quoth he, ' full plain I see. 

The Devil knows how^ to row^.' 

And now, all in my own countree", 

I stood on the firm land ! 

The Hermit stepped forth from the boat, 

And scarcely he could stand. 




The an- 
cient 
Mariner 
earnestly 
entreateth 
the Hermit 
to shrieve 
him; and 
the pen- 
ance of life 
falls on 
him. 



' O shrieve me, shrieve me, holy man ! ' 
The Hermit crossed his brow. , 

' Say quick,' quoth he, ' I bid thee say — 
What manner of man art thou ? ' 

Forthwith this frame of mine was wrenched 

With a w^oful agony, 

Which forced me to begin my tale ; 

And then it left me free. 



i^iinon Since then, at an uncertain hour, 
through- That agony returns : 
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And till my ghastly tale is told, 
This heart within me bums. 

I pass, like night, from land to land ; 
I have strange power of speech ; 
That moment that his face I see, 
I know the man that must hear me : 
To him my tale I teach. 



What loud uproar bursts 

from that door ! 
The wedding-guests are 

there : 
But in the garden-bower 

the bride 
And bride-maids singing 

are: 
And hark the httle vesper 

bell, 
Which biddeth me to 

prayer ! 



O Wedding-Guest ! this soul hath been 
Alone on a wide wide sea : 
So lonely 'twas, that God himself 
Scarce seemed there to be. 

O sweeter than the marriage-feast, 
'Tis sweeter far to me. 
To walk together to the kirk 
With a goodly company ! — 

To walk together to the kirk, 

And aU together pray. 

While each to his great Father bends, 

Old men, and babes, and loving friends 

And youths and maidens gay ! 

Farewell, farewell ! but this I teU 
To thee, thou Wedding-Guest ! 



out his 
futTirellfe 
an agony 
oonatrain- 
eth him to 
travel 
from land 
to land. 




And to 
teach by 
his own 
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fOTea^d -^^ prayeth well, who loveth well 
reverence Both man and bird and beast. 

to all 

God made He prayeth best, who loveth best 
andioTeth. j^ things both great and small ; 

For the dear God w^ho loveth us, 

He made and loveth all." 

The Mariner, whose eye is bright, 
Whose beard with age is hoar. 
Is gone : and now the Wedding-Guest 
Turned from the bridegroom's door. 

He went like one that hath been stunned, 
And is of sense forlorn : 
A sadder and a wiser man, 
He rose the morrow morn. 

S. r. Coleridge 



AULD ROBIN GRAY 

iyHEN the sheep are in the f auld, and the kye at 

hame, 
And a' the warld to rest are gane, 
The w^aes o' my heart fa' in showers frae my e'e, 
While my gudeman lies sound by me. 

Young Jamie lo'ed me weel, and sought me for his 

bride ; 
But saving a croun he had naething else beside : 
To make the croun a pund, young Jamie gaed to 

sea; 
And the croun and the pund were baith for me. 

He hadna been awa' a week but only twa, 
When my father brak his arm, and the cow was 
stown awa ; 




'And auld Robin Gray came a-courtin' me." 
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My mother she fell sick, and my Jamie at the sea — 
And atdd Robin Gray came a-courtin' me. 

My father couldna work, and my mother couldna 

spin; 
I toil'd day and night, but their bread I couldna 

win; 
Auld Rob maintain'd them baith, and wi' tears in 

his e'e 
Said, Jennie, for their sakes, O, marry me ! 

My heart it said nay ; I look'd for Jamie back ; 
But the wind it blew high, and the ship it was a 

wrack ! 
His ship it was a wrack — why didna Jamie dee ? 
Or why do I live to cry, Wae's me ! 

My father urgit sair : my mother didna speak ; 
But she look'd in my face till my heart was like to 

break : 
They gi'ed him my hand, but my heart w^as at the 

sea; 
Sae auld Robin Gray he was gudeman to me. 

I hadna been a wife a week but only four. 
When moumfu' as I sat on the stane at the door, 
I saw my Jamie's wraith, for I couldna think it 

he — 
Till he said, I'm come hame to marry thee. 

sair, sair did we greet, and muckle did we say ; 
We took but ae kiss, and I bad him gang away : 

1 wish that I were dead, but I'm no Bke to dee ; 
And why was I born to say, Wae's me ! 

I gang like a ghaist, and I carena to spin ; 
I daurna think on Jamie, for that wad be a sin ; 
But I'll do my best a gude wife aye to be. 
For auld Robin Gray he is kind unto me. 

Lady Anne Barnard 
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JJAMELIN Town 's in Brunswick, 
By famous Hanover city ; 

The river Weser, deep and wide, 
Washes its wall on the southern side ; 
A pleasanter spot you never spied ; 
But, when begins my ditty, 
Almost five hundred years ago. 
To see the townsfolk suffer so 
From vermin, was a pity. 



Rats ! " 

They fought the dogs and kiUed the cats, 

And bit the babies in the cradles. 
And ate the cheeses out of the vats. 

And licked the soup from the cooks' own ladles, 
Split open the kegs of salted sprats, 
Made nests inside men's Sunday hats. 
And even spoiled the women's chats, 
By drowning their speaking 
With shrieking and squeaking 
In fifty different sharps and flats. 
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III 

At last the people in a body 

To the Town Hall came flocking : 
" 'T is clear," cried they, " our Mayor's a noddy ; 

" And as for our Corporation — shocking 
" To think we buy gowns lined with ermine 
" For dolts that can't or won't determine 
" What 's best to rid us of our vermin ! 
" You hope, because you 're old and obese, 
" To find in the furry cItIc robe ease ? 
" Rouse up, sirs ! Give your brains a racking 
" To find the remedy we 're lacking, 
" Or, sure as fate, we '11 send you packing ! " 
At this the Mayor and Corporation 
Quaked with a mighty consternation. 



IV 

An hour they sat in council, 

At length the Mayor broke silence : 
" For a guilder I 'd my ermine gown sell, 

" I wish I were a mile hence ! 
" It 's easy to bid one rack one's brain — 
" I 'm sure my poor head aches again, 
" I 've scratched it so, and all in vain. 
" Oh for a trap, a trap, a trap ! " 
Just as he said this, what should hap 
At the chamber door but a gentle tap ? 
" Bless us," cried the Mayor, " what 's that ? " 
(With the Corporation as he sat, 
Looking little though wondrous fat ; 
Nor brighter w^as his eye, nor moister 
Than a too-long-openea oyster, 
Save when at noon his paunch grew raiitinous 
For a plate of turtle green and glutinous) 
" Only a scraping of shoes on the mat ? 
" Anything like the sound of a rat 
" Makes my heart go pit-a-pat ! " 
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" Come in ! " — the Mayor cried, looking bigger : 
And in did come the strangest figure ! 



•AttD-rtit>lDCOME -THE 
•STRAMCEST • Fl CURE.! 




His queer long coat from heel to head 

Was naif of yellow and half of red, 

And he himself was tall and thin, 

With sharp blue eyes, each like a pin, 

And light loose hair, yet swarthy skin, 

No tuft on cheek nor beard on chin. 

But lips where smiles went out and in, 

There was no guessing his kith and kin : 

And nobody could enough admire 

The tall man and his quaint attire. 

Quoth one : " It 's as my great-grandsire, 

" Starting up at the Trump of Doom's tone, 

" Had walked this way from his painted tomb-stone ! '' 
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VI 

He advanced to the council table : 

And, " Please your honours," said he, " I 'm able, 

" By means of a secret charm to draw 

" Ail creatures living beneath the sun, 

" That creep or swim or fly or run, 

" After me so as you never saw ! 

" And I chiefly use my charm 

" On creatures that do people harm, 

" The mole and toad and newt and viper ; 

" And people call me the Pied Piper." 

(And here they noticed round his neck 

A scarf of red and yellow stripe, 

To match with his coat of the self -same cheque ; 

And at the scarf's end hung a pipe ; 

And his fingers, they noticed, were ever straying 

As if impatient to be playing 

Upon this pipe, as low it dangled 

Over his vesture so old-fangled.) 

" Yet," said he, " poor piper as I am, 

" In Tartary I freed the Cham, 

" Last June, from his huge swarms of gnats ; 

" I eased in Asia the Nizam 

" Of a monstrous brood of vampyre-bats : 

" And as for what your brain bewilders, 

" If I can rid your town of rats 

" Will you give me a thousand guilders ? " 

" One ? fifty thousand ! " — was the exclamation 

Of the astonished Mayor and Corporation. 

VII 

Into the street the Piper stept, 

Smiling first a little smile. 
As if he Knew what magic slept 

In his quiet pipe the while ; 
Then, like a musical adept, 
To blow the pipe his lips he wrinkled. 
And green and blue his sharp eyes twinkled, 
Like a candle-flame where salt is sprinkled ; 
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And ere three shrill notes the pipe uttered, 
You heard as if an army muttered ; 
And the muttering grew to a grumbling ; 
And the grumbling grew to a mighty rumbling, 
And out of the houses the rats came tumbling. 
Great rats, small rats, lean rats, brawny rats. 
Brown rats, black rats, grey rats, tawny rats, 
Grave old plodders, gay young f riskers, 

Fathers, mothers, uncles, cousins. 
Cooking tails and pricking whiskers, 

Fammes by tens and dozens. 
Brothers, sisters, husbands, wives — 
Followed the Piper for their lives. 
From street to street he piped advancing, 
And step for step they followed dancing, 
Until they came to the river Weser 
Wherein all plunged and perished ! 
— Save one who, stout as JuUus Caesar, 
Swam across and lived to carry 
(As he, the manuscript he cherished) 
To Rat-land home his commentary : 
Which w^as, " At the first shrill notes of the pipe, 
" I heard a sound as of scraping tripe, 
" And putting apples, wondrous ripe, 
" Into a cider-press's gripe : 
" And a moving away of pickle-tub-boards, 
" And a leaving ajar of conserve-cupboards, 
" And a drawing the corks of train-oil-flasks, 
" And a breaking the hoops of butter-casks : 
" And it seemed as if a voice 
" (Sweeter far than by haiTP or by psaltery 
" Is breathed) called out, ' Oh rats, rejoice ! 
" ' The world is grown to one vast drysaltery ! 
" ' So munch on, crunch on, take your nuncheon, 
" ' Breakfast, supper, dinner, luncheon ! ' 
"And just as a bulky sugar-puncheon, 
"All ready staved, like a great sun shone 
" Glorious scarce an inch before me, 
" Just as methought it said, ' Come, bore me ! ' 
" — ^I found the Weser rolling o'er me." 



^^PimTI-lWI-flAliK'lllTHK-^IVl'V-WK.Wfig^ 
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VIII 

Tou should have heard the Hamelin people 

Ringing the bells till they rocked the steeple. 

" Go," cried the Mayor, " and get long poles, 

" Poke out the nests and block up the holes ! 

" Consult with carpenters and builders, 

" And leave in our town not even a trace 

" Of the rats ! " — when suddenly, up the face 

Of the Piper perked in the market-place, 

With a, "First, if you please, my thousand guilders !" 

IX 

A thousand guilders ! The Mayor looked blue ; 

So did the Corporation too. 

For council dinners made rare havoc 

With Claret, Moselle, Vin-de-Grave, Hock ; 

And half the money w^ould replenish 

Their cellar's biggest butt with Rhenish. 

To pay this sum to a w^andering fellow 

With a gipsy coat of red and yellow ! 

" Besides,' quoth the Mayor with a knowing wink, 

" Our business w^as done at the river's brink ; 

" We saw^ with our eyes the vermin sink, 

" And w^hat 's dead can't come to life, I think. 

" So, friend, w^e 're not the folk to shrink 

" From the duty of giving you something for drink 

" And a matter of money to put in your poke ; 

" But as for the guilders, what we spoke 

" Of them, as you very well know, w^as in joke. 

" Beside, our losses have made us thrifty. 

"A thousand guilders ! Come, take fifty 1 " 



The Piper's face fell, and he cried 
" No tnfling ! I can't wait, beside ! 
" I 've promised to visit by dinnertime 
" Bagdat, and accept the prime 
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" Of the Head-Cook's pottage, all he 's rich in, 

" For having left, in the Caliph's kitchen, 

" Of a nest of scorpions no survivor : 

" With him I proved no bargain-driver, 

" With you, don't think I 'U bate a stiver ! 

"And folks who put me in a passion 

" May find me pipe after another fashion." 

XI 

"TS.o'w?" cried the Mayor, "d'ye think I brook 

" Being worse treated than a Cook ? 

" Insulted by a lazy ribald 

" With idle pipe and vesture piebald ? 

" You threaten us, fellow ? Do your w^orst, 

" Blow your pipe there till you burst ! " 




XII 



Once more he stept into the street. 
And to his lips again 




'All ran merrilj after 

The wonderful music with shouting and laughter.' 
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Laid his long pipe of smooth straight cane ; 

And ere he bleTT three notes (such sweet 
Soft notes as yet musician's cunning 

Never gave the enraptured air) 
There Tvas a rustling that seemed like a bustling 
Of merry crowds justling at pitching and hustling, 
Small feet were pattering, wooden shoes clattering. 
Little hands clapping and little tongues chattering, 
And, hke fowls in a farm-yard when barley is 

scattering. 
Out came the children running. 
All the Httle boys and girls. 
With rosy cheeks and flaxen curls, 
And sparkling eyes, and teeth like pearls. 
Tripping and skipping, ran merrily after 
The w^onderful music with shouting and laughter. 

XIII 

The Mayor was dumb, and the CouncU stood 

As if they w^ere changed into blocks of wood. 

Unable to move a step, or cry 

To the children merrily skipping by, 

— Could only follow with the eye 

That joyous crowd at the Piper's back. 

But how the Mayor was on the rack, 

And the wretched Council's bosoms beat. 

As the Piper turned from the High Street 

To where the Weser rolled its waters 

Right in the way of their sons and daughters ! 

However he turned from South to West, 

And to Kpppelberg Hill his steps addressed, 

And after him the children pressed; 

Great w^as the joy in every breast. 

" He never can cross that mighty top ! 

" He 's forced to let the piping drop, 

" And we shall see our children stop ! " 

When, lo, as they reached the mountain-side, 

A wondrous portal opened wide, 

As if a cavern was suddenly hollowed ; 

And the Piper advanced and the children followed, 
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And when all were in to the very last, 

The door in the mountain-side shut fast. 

Did I say, all ? No ! One was lame. 

And could not dance the whole of the way ; 

And in after years, if you would blame 

His sadness, he w^as used to say, — 

" It 's dull in our town since my playmates left ! 

" I can't forget that I 'm bereft 

" Of all the pleasant sights they see, 

" Which the Piper also promised me. 

" For he led us, he said, to a joyous land, 

" Joining the to^vn and just at hand, 

" Where waters gushed and fruit-trees grew, 

" And flowers put forth a fairer hue, 

" And everything was strange and new ; 

" The sparrow^s were brighter than peacocks here, 

" And their dogs outran our fallow^ deer, 

" And honey-bees had lost their stings, 

" And horses were born with eagle's wings : 

" And just as I became assured 

" My lame foot would be speedily cured, 

" The music stopped and I stood still, 

" And found myself outside the hill, 

" Left alone against my will, 



•LEFT-ALONE>-^^^/^X- — ^ACAIMST-MY-WILL 




' To go now limping as before, 

' And never hear of that country more ! " 
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XIV 

Alas, alas for Hamelin ! 

There came into many a burgher's pate 

A text which says that heaven's gate 

Opes to the rich at as easy rate 
As the needle's eye takes a camel in ! 
The Mayor sent Bast, West, North and South, 
To offer the Piper, by ■wrord of mouth. 

Wherever it was men's lot to find him. 
Silver and gold to his heart's content. 
If he 'd only return the way he went, 

And bring the children behind him. 
But when they saw 't was a lost endeavour. 
And Piper and dancers were gone for ever, 
They made a decree that lawyers never 

Should think their records dated duly 
If, after the day of the month and year, 
These words did not as well appear, 
" And so long after what happened here 

" On the Tw^enty-second of July, 
" Thirteen hundred and seventy-six : " 
And the better in memory to fix 
The place of the children's last retreat, 
They called it, the Pied Piper's Street— 
Where any one playing on pipe or tabor 
Was sure for the future to lose his labour. 
Nor suffered they hostelry or tavern 

To shock with mirth a street so solemn ; 
But opposite the place of the cavern 

They wrote the story on a column. 
And on the great church- window painted 
The same, to make the w^orld acquainted 
How their children were stolen away. 
And there it stands to this very day. 
And 1 must not omit to say 
That in Transylvania there 's a tribe 
Of alien people that ascribe 
The outlandish w^ays and dress 
On which their neighbours lay such stress, 
To their fathers and mothers having risen 
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Out of some subterraneous prison 
Into which they -were trepanned 
liOng time ago in a mighty band 
Out of HameUn town in Brunswick land 
But how or why, they don't understand. 

XV 

So Willy, let me and you be wipers 

Of scores out with all men — especially pipers ! 

And, w^hether they pipe us free from rats or from 

mice. 
If we've promised them aught, let us keep our 



promise ! 



Robert Browning 



BISHOP HATTO 

T^HE summer and autumn had been so wet 

That in winter the corn was growing yet ; 
'Twas a piteous sight to see all around 
The corn lie rotting on the ground. 

Every day the starving poor 
They crowded around Bishop Hatto's door, 
Eor he had a plentiful last-year's store, 
And all the neighbourhood could tell 
His granaries were furnished well. 

At last Bishop Hatto appointed a day 

To quiet the poor without delay ; 

He bade them to his great barn repair. 

And they should have food for the winter there. 

Bejoiced such tidings good to hear, 
The poor folk flock'd from far and near ; 
The great bam was full as it could hold 
Of women and children, and young and old. 
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Then when he saw it could hold no more, 
Bishop Hatto he made fast the door ; 
And whilst for mercy on Christ they call, 
He set fire to the bam and burnt them all. 

" I' faith, 'tis an excellent bonfire ! " quoth he, 
" And the country is greatly obUged to me. 
For ridding it in these times forlorn. 
Of rats that only consume the corn." 

So then to his palace returned he. 

And he sat down to supper merrily, 

And he slept that night hke an innocent man. 

But Bishop Hatto never slept again. 

In the morning as he enter'd the hall. 
Where his picture hung against the wall, 
A sweat like death all over him came. 
For the rats had eaten it out of the frame. 

As he look'd there came a man from his farm, 
He had a countenance white with alarm ; 
" My lord, I open'd your granaries this mom. 
And the rats had eaten all your com." 

Another came running presently. 

And he was pale as pale could be, 

" Fly ! my Lord Bishop, fly ! " quoth he, 

" Ten thousand rats are coming this way — 

The Lord forgive you for yesterday ! " 

" I'll go to my tow^er in the Rhine," replied he, 
" 'Tis the safest place in Germany ; 
The w^alls are high, and the shores are steep. 
And the tide is strong, and the water deep." 

Bishop Hatto fearfully hasten'd away. 
And he cross'd the Rhine without delay. 
And reach'd his tower in the island and barr'd 
All the gates secure and hard. 

He laid him down and closed his eyes — 

But soon a scream made him arise ; 

He started, and saw two eyes of flame 

On his pillow from whence the screaming came. 
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He listen'd and look'd ;— it was only the cat ; 
But the Bishop he grew more fearful for that, 
For she sat screaming, mad with fear. 
At the army of rats that were drawing near. 

For they have swum over the river so deep, 
And they have climb'd the shores so steep, 
And now by thousands up they crawl 
To the holes and the windows in the wall. 

They are not to be told by the dozen or score, 
By thousands they come, and by myriads and more. 
Such numbers had never been heard of before. 
Such a judgement had never been witness'd of yore. 

Down on his knees the Bishop fell. 

And faster and faster his beads did he tell. 

As louder and louder drawing near 

The saw of their teeth without he could hear. 

And in at the windows, and in at the door. 
And through the walls by thousands they pour. 
And down from the ceiling, and up through the floor, 
From the right and the left, from behind and before, 
From within and w^ithout, from above and below. 
And all at once to the Bishop they go. 

They have whetted their teeth against the stones, 
And now they pick the Bishop's bones ; 
They gnaw'd the flesh from every limb. 
For they were sent to do judgment on him ! 

Robert Soathey 



LOCHINVAR 

r\, YOUNG Lochinvar is come out of the west, 

Through all the wide border his steed was the 
best; 
And save his good broadsword, he weapons had none. 
He rode all unarm'd, and he rode all alone. 
So faithful in love, and so dauntless in war. 
There never w^as knight like the young Lochinvar. 
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He staid not for brake, and he stopp'd not for stone. 
He swam the Eske river where ford there was none ; 
But ere he ahghted at Netherby gate, 
The bride had consented, the gallant came late : 
For a laggard in love, and a dastard in war. 
Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar. 

So boldly he enter'd the Netherby HaU, 

Among bride's-men, and kinsmen, and brothers, 

and all : 
Then spoke the bride's father, his hand on his sword 
(For the poor craven bridegroom said never a word), 
" O come ye in peace here, or come ye in war. 
Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord Lochinvar ? " 

" I long woo'd your daughter, my suit you denied ; — 
Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs like its tide — 
And now am I come, with this lost love of mine, 
To lead but one measure, drink one cup of wine. 
There are maidens in Scotland more lovely by far. 
That would gladly be bride to the young Lochinvar." 

The bride kiss'd the goblet : the knight took it up. 
He quafE'd ofE the wine, and he threw down the cup. 
She look'd down to blush, and she look'd up to sign. 
With a smile on her lips, and a tear in her eye. 
He took her soft hand, ere her mother could bar, — 
" Now tread we a measure ! " said young Lochinvar. 

So stately his form, and so lovely her face, 
That never a hall such a galliard did grace ; 
While her mother did fret, and her father did fume, 
And the bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet and 

plume ; 
And the bride-maidens whisper'd, "'Twere better 

by far. 
To have match'd our fair cousin with young 

Lochinvar." 

One touch of her hand, and one word in her ear, 
When they reach'd the haU-door, and the charger 
stood near : 




'She is won! we are gone, over bank, bnah, and scaur; 
They'll have fleet steeds that follow,' quoth young Lochlnvar.' 
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So light to the croupe the fair lady he swung, 

So light to the saddle before her he sprung ! 

" She is won ! we are gone, over bank, bush, and 

scaur; 
They'll have fleet steeds that foUow," quoth young 

Lochinvar. 

There w^as mounting 'mong Graemes of the Netherby 

clan; 
Eorsters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they rode and 

they ran : 
There was racing and chasing on Cannobie Lee, 
But the lost bride of Netherby ne'er did they see. 
So daring in love, and so dauntless in war. 
Have ye e'er heard of gallant like young Lochinvar ? 

Sir Walter Scott 



THE INOHOAPE ROCK 

"JlJO stir in the air, no stir in the sea, 

The ship was still as she could be, 
Her sails from heaven received no motion. 
Her keel was steady in the ocean. 

Without either sign or sound of their shock 
The waves flow'd over the Inchcape Rock ; 
So little they rose, so little they fell, 
They did not move the Lichcape Bell. 

The Abbot of Aberbrothok 
Had placed that bell on the Inchcape Rock ; 
On a buoy in the storm it floated and swung, 
And over the waves its warning rung. 

When the Rock was hid by the surge's swell, 
The mariners heard the w^aming bell ; 
And then they knew the perilous Rock, 
And blest the Abbot of Aberbrothok. 

The Sun in heaven was shining gay, 
All things were joyful on that day ; 
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The sea-birds scream'd as they wheel'd round, 
And there was joyaunce in their sound. 

The buoy of the Inchcape Bell was seen 
A darker speck on the ocean ^reen ; 
Sir Ralph the Rover walk'd his deck, 
And he fix'd his eye on the darker speck. 

He felt the cheering power of spring. 
It made him w^histle, it made him sing ; 
His heart was mirthful to excess. 
But the Rover's mirth was wickedness. 

His eye was on the Inchcape float ; 
Quoth he, " My men, put out the boat. 
And row me to the Inchcape Rock, 
And I'll plague the Abbot of Aberbrothok." 

The boat is lower'd, the boatmen row, 

Ajid to the Inchcape Rock they go ; 

Sir Ralph bent over from the boat. 

And he cut the Bell from the Inchcape float 

Down sunk the Bell with a gurgling sound. 

The bubbles rose and burst around ; 

Quoth Sir Ralph, " The next who comes to the Rock 

Wo'n't bless the Abbot of Aberbrothok." 

Sir Ralph the Rover sail'd away. 
He scour 'd the seas for many a day ; 
And now grown rich with plunder'd store. 
He steers his course for Scotland's shore. 

So thick a haze o'erspreads the sky 
They cannot see the Sun on high ; 
The wind hath blown a gale all day. 
At evening it hath died away. 

On the deck the Rover takes his stand. 
So dark it is they see no land. 
Quoth Sir Ralph, " It will be lighter soon. 
For there is the dawn of the rising Moon." 

" Canst hear," said one, " the breakers roar? 
For methinks we should be near the shore." 
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" Now where we are I cannot tell, 

But I wish I could hear the Inchcape Bell." 

They hear no sound, the swell is strong ; 
Though the wind hath fallen they drift along. 
Till the vessel strikes with a shivering shock, — 
" Oh Christ ! it is the Inchcape Rock V' 

Sir Ralph the Rover tore his hair ; 
He curst himself in his despair ; 
The waves rush in on eveiy side, 
The ship is sinking beneath the tide. 

But even in his dying fear 
One dreadful sound could the Rover hear, 
A sound as if with the Inchcape Bell, 
The Devil below was ringing his knell. 

Robert Southey 



LA BELLE DAME SANS MERCI 

" O ^HAT can ail thee, knight-at-arms, 
Alone and palely loitering ? 

The sedge is wither'd from the Take, 
And no birds sing. 

" O what can ail thee, knight-at-arms, 

So haggard and so woe-begone ? 
The squirrel's granary is full. 
And the harvest 's done. 

" I see a lily on thy brow 

With anguish moist and fever dew ; 
And on thy cheek a fading rose 
Fast withereth too.' 

" I met a lady in the meads. 
Full beautiful — a faery's child, 
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Her hair was long, her foot was light, 
And her eyes were wild. 

" I made a garland for her head, 

And bracelets too, and fragrant zone ; 
She look'd at me as she did love, 
And made sweet moan. 

" I set her on my pacing steed 

And nothing else saw all day long, 
For sideways would she lean, and sing 
A faery's song. 

" She found me roots of relish sweet. 

And honey wild and manna dew, 
And sure in language strange she said, 
' I love thee true ! ' 

" She took me to her elfln grot. 

And there she wept and sigh'd f uU sore ; 
And there I shut her wild, wild eyes 
With kisses four. 

" And there she lulled me asleep. 

And there I dream'd — Ah ! woe betide ! 
The latest dream I ever dream'd 
On the cold hill's side. 

" I saw pale kings and princes too, 

Pale w^arriors, death-pale were they all ; 
Who cried— 'La belle Dame sans Merei 
Hath thee in thrall ! ' 

" I saw their starved lips in the gloam 

With horrid warning gapfed wide, 
And 1 awoke and found me here 
On the cold hill's side. 

" And this is why I sojourn here 

Alone and palelj^ loitering, 
Though the sedge is wither d from the lake, 
And no birds sing." 

John Keats 
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''rwAS in the prime of summer time, 

An evening calm and cool, 
And f our-and-twenty happy boys 

Came bounding out of school : 
There were some that ran, and some that leapt, 

Like troutlets in a pool. 

Away they sped with gamesome minds. 

And souls untouched by sin ; 
To a level mead they came, and there 

They drave the wickets in : 
Pleasantly shone the setting sun 

Over the town of Lynn. 

Like sportive deer they coursed about, 

And shouted as they ran — 
Turning to mirth all things of earth. 

As only boyhood can : 
But the usher sat remote from all, 

A melancholy man ! 

His hat was off, his vest apart. 

To catch heaven's blessed breeze ; 
For a burning thought was in his brow, 

And his bosom ill at ease : 
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So he leaned his head on his hands, and read 
The book between his knees ! 

Leaf after leaf he turned it o'er, 

Nor ever glanced aside ; 
For the peace of his soxil he read that book 

In the golden eventide : 
Much study had made him very lean, 

And pale, and leaden-eyed. 

At last he shut the ponderous tome ; 

With a fast and fervent grasp 
He strained the dusky covers close. 

And fixed the brazen hasp : 
" O God, could I so close my mind. 

And clasp it with a clasp ! " 

Then leaping on his feet upright. 

Some moody turns he took ; 
Now up the mead, then down the mead, 

And past a shady nook : 
And lo ! he saw a little boy 

That pored upon a book ! 

" My gentle lad, what is't you read — 

Romance or fairy fable ? 
Or is it some historic page. 

Of kings and crowns unstable ? " 
The young boy gave an upward glance — 

"It is the death of Abel." 

The usher took six hasty strides, 

As smit with sudden pain ; 
Six hasty strides beyond the place, 

Then slowly back again : 
And down he sat beside the lad. 

And talked with him of Cain ; 

And, long since then, of bloody men, 

Wliose deeds tradition saves ; 
Of lonely folk cut off unseen. 

And hid in sudden graves ; 
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Of horrid stabs, in groves forlorn, 
And murders done in caves ; 

And JioTV the sprites of injured men 

Shriek upward from the sod- 
Ay, hoTvr the ghostly hand will point 

To show the burial clod ; 
And unknown facts of guilty acts 
Are seen in dreams from Grod ! 

He told how murderers walked the earth 

Beneath the curse of Cain — 
With crimson clouds before their eyes, 

And flames about their brain : 
For blood has left upon their souls 

Its everlasting stain ! 

" And well," quoth he, " I know, for truth, 
Their pangs must be extreme — 

Woe, woe, unutterable woe— 
Who spill life's sacred stream ! 

For why ? Methought last night I wrought 
A murder in a dream ! 

" One that had never done me wrong — 

A feeble man, and old ; 
I led him to a lonely field, 

The moon shone clear and cold : 
Now here, said I, this man shall die. 

And I will have his gold ! 

" Two sudden blows with a ragged stick, 

And one with a heavy stone, 
One hurried gash with a hasty knife — 

And then the deed was done : 
There was nothing lying at my foot. 

But lifeless flesh and bone ! 

" Nothing but lifeless flesh and bone, 

That could not do me ill ; 
And yet I feared him all the more, 

For lying there so still : 
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There was a manhood in his look, 
That murder could not kill ! 

" And lo ! the universal air 

Seemed lit with ghastly flame — 
Ten thousand thousand dreadful eyes 

Were looking down in blame : 
I took the dead man by the hand, 

And called upon his name ; 

" Oh, God ! it made me quake to see 

Such sense within the slain ! 
But when I touched the lifeless clay, 

The blood gushed out amain ! 
For every clot, a burning spot 

Was scorching in my brain ! 

" My head was like an ardent coal. 

My heart as solid ice ; 
My wretched, wretched soul, I knew, 

Was at the devil's price : 
A dozen times I groaned, the dead 

Had never groaned but twice ; 

" And now from forth the frowning sky, 
From the heaven's topmost height, 

I heard a voice — the a\^ul voice. 
Of the blood-avenging Sprite : 

' Thou guilty man ! take up thy dead, 
And hide it from my sight.' 

" I took the dreary body up. 

And cast it in a stream — 
A sluggish water black as ink. 

The depth was so extreme. 
My gentle boy, remember this 

Is nothing but a dream ! 

" Down went the corpse with a hollow plunge. 

And vanished in the pool ; 
Anon I cleansed my bloody hands, 

And washed my forehead cool, 
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And sat among the urchins young 
That evening in the school ! 

" Oh Heaven ! to think of their white souls. 

And mine so black and grim ! 
I could not share in childish prayer. 

Nor join in evening hymn : 
Like a devil of the pit I seemed, 

'Mid holy cherubim ! 

" And peace went with them one and all. 

And each calm pillow spread ; 
But Guilt was my grim chamberlain 

That lighted me to bed, 
And drew my midnight curtains round, 

With fingers bloody red ! 

" All night I lay in agony. 

In anguish dark and deep ; 
My fevered eyes I dared not close, 

But stared aghast at sleep ; 
For sin had rendered unto her 

The keys of hell to keep ! 

" All night I lay in agony, 

From weary chime to chime. 
With one besetting horrid hint, 

That racked me all the time — 
A mighty yearning, like the first 

Fierce impulse unto crime ! 

" One stern, tyrannic thought, that made 

All other thoughts its slave ; 
Stronger and stronger every pulse 

Did that temptation crave — 
Still urging me to go and see 

The dead man in his grave ! 

" Heavily I rose up — as soon 

As light was in the sky — 
And sought the black accursed pool 

With a wild misgiving eye ; 
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And I saw the dead in the river bed, 
For the faithless stream was dry ! 




" Merrily rose the lark, and shook 

The dewdrop from its wing ; 
But I never marked its morning flight, 

I never heard it sing : 
For I was stooping once again 

Under the horrid thing. 

" With breathless speed, like a soul in chase, 

I took him up and ran — 
There was no time to dig a grave 

Before the day began ; 
In a lonesome wood, with heaps of leaves, 

I hid the murdered man ; 
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" And all that day I read in school, 
But my thought was other-where ! 

As soon as the midday task was done, 
In secret I was there 

And a mighty wind had swept the leaves, 
And stifl the corse was bare ! 

" Then down I cast me on my face. 

And first began to weep. 
For I knew my secret then was one 

That earth refused to keep ; 
Or land or sea, though he should be 

Ten thousand fathoms deep ! 

" So wills the fierce avenging Sprite, 

Till blood for blood atones ! 
Ay, though he's buried in a cave. 

And trodden down with stones, 
And years have rotted off his flesh — 

The world shall see his bones ! 

" Oh, God, that horrid, horrid dream 

Besets me now awake ! 
Again^ — again, with a dizzy brain 

The human life I take ; 
And my red right hand grows raging hot, 

Like Cranmer's at the stake. 

" And still no peace for the restless clay, 

Will wave or mould allow. 
The horrid thing pursues my soul — 

It stands before me now ! ' 
The fearful boy looked up, and saw 

Huge drops upon his brow ! 

That very night, w^hile gentle sleep 

The urchin s eyelids kissed. 
Two stem-faced men set out from Lynn, 

Through the cold and heavy mist ; 
And Eugene Aram w^alked between 

With gyves upon his wrist. 

Thomas Hood 






AN ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF A MAD DOG 



r^OOD people all, of every sort, 

Give ear unto my song, 
And if you find it wondrous short, 
It cannot hold you long. 

In Islington there was a man 
Of whom the w^orld might say. 

That still a godly race he ran, 
Whene'er lie went to pray. 

A kind and gentle heart he had. 
To comfort friends and foes ; 

The naked every day he clad. 
When he put on his clothes. 

And in that town a dog was found, 

As many dogs there Toe, 
Both mongrel, puppy, whelp, and hound 

And curs of low degree. 

This dog and man at first were friends, 

But when a pique began. 
The dog, to gain some private ends. 

Went mad and bit the man. 
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Around from all the neighbouring streets 
The wondering neighbours ran, 

And swore the dog had lost his wits. 
To bite so good a man. 

The wound it seemed both sore and sad 

To every Christian eye ; 
And while they swore the dog was mad, 

They swore the man would die. 

But soon a wonder came to light, 
That show'd the rogues they lied ; 

The man recovered of the bite, 
The dog it was that died. 

Oliver Goldsmith 



FAITHLESS NELLY GRAY 

A PATHETIC BALLAD 

■pEN BATTLE was a soldier bold, 

And used to war's alarms ; 
But a cannon ball took off his legs, 
So he laid down his arms ! 

Now as they bore him off the field, 
Said he, " Let others shoot. 

For here I leave my second leg. 
And the Forty-second Foot ! " 

The army-surgeons made him limbs : 
Said he, — " They're only pegs : 

But there's as wooden members quite 
As represent my legs ! " 

Now Ben he loved a pretty maid, 
Her name was Nelly Gray ; 

So he went to pay her his devours 
When he'd devoured his pay ! 
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But when he called on Nelly Gray, 

She made him quite a scoff ; 
And when she saw his w^ooden legs, 

Began to take them off ! 

" O Nelly Gray ! O NeUy Gray ! 

Is this your love so warm ? 
The love that loves a scarlet coat, 

Should be more uniform ! " 

She said, " I loved a soldier once. 

For he was blithe and brave ; 
But I will never have a man 

With both legs in the grave ! 

Before you had those timber toes. 

Your love I did allow, 
But then, you know^, you stand upon 

Another footing now ! " 

" O NeUy Gray ! O Nelly Gray ! 

For all your jeering speeches. 
At duty's call I left my legs 

In Badajos's breaches!" 

" Why then," said she, "you've lost the feet 

Of legs in wear's alarms. 
And now^ you cannot wear your shoes 

Upon your feats of arms ! " 

" Oh, false and fickle NeUy Gray, 

I know why you refuse : — 
Though I've no feet — some other man 

Is standing in my shoes ! 

" I wish I ne'er had seen your face ; 

But now a long farewell ! 
For you will be my death ; — alas ! 

You will not be my Nell ! " 

Now when he went from Nelly Gray, 
His heart so heavy got — 
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And life was such a burthen grown, 
It made him take a knot ; 

So round his melancholy neck 

A rope he did entwine, 
And, for his second time in life, 

Enlisted in the Line ! 

One end he tied around a beam. 

And then removed his pegs. 
And, as his legs were off, — of course 

He soon was off his legs ! 

And there he hung tiU he was dead 

As any nail in town, — 
For though distress had cut him up. 

It could not cut him down ! 

A dozen men sat on his corpse, 

To find out why he died — 
And they buried Ben in four cross-roads. 

With a stake in his inside ! 

Tom Hood 



THE JACKDAW OF EHEIMS 

'pHE Jackdaw sat on the Cardinal's chair ! 

Bishop and abbot, and prior were there ; 

Many a monk, and many a friar, 

Many a knight, and many a squire. 
With a great many more of lesser degree, — 
In sooth a goodly company ; 
And they served the Lord Primate on bended knee. 

Never, I w^een. Was a prouder seen, 
Read of in books, or dreamt of in dreams. 
Than the Cardinal Lord Archbishop of Rheims ! 

In and out Through the motley rout. 
That little Jackdaw kept hopping about ; 
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Here and there Like a dog in a fair, 

Over comfits and cakes, And dishes and plates, 
Cowl and cope, and rochet and pall, 
Mitre and crosier ! he hopp'd upon aU ! 

With saucy air, He perch d on the chair 
Where, in state, the great Lord Cardinal sat 
In the great Lord Cardinal's great red hat ; 

And he peer'd in the face Of his Lordship's 
Grace, 
With a satisfied look, as if he would say, 
" We two are the greatest folks here to-day ! " 

And the priests, with awe. As such freaks they 
saw 
Said, " The Devil must be in that little Jackdaw ! " 

The feast was over, the board was clear'd. 
The flawns and the custards had all disappear'd. 
And six little Singing-boys, — dear little soub ! 
In nice clean faces, and nice white stoles ! 

Came, in order due. Two by two. 
Marching that grand refectory through ! 
A nice little boy held a golden ewer, 
Emboss'd and flll'd with water, as pure 
As any that flows between Rheims and Namur, 
Which a nice little boy stood ready to catch 
In a fine golden hand-basin made to match. 
Two nice little boys, rather more grown. 
Carried lavender-water, and eau de Cologne ; 
And a nice little boy had a nice cake of soap, 
Worthy of w^ashing the hands of the Pope. 

One little boy more A napkin bore. 
Of the best white diaper, fringed with pink, 
And a Cardinal's Hat mark'd m " permanent ink," 

The great Lord Cardinal turns at the sight 
■Of these nice little boys dress'd all in white : 

From his finger he draws His costly turquoise; 
And, not thinking at all about little Jackdaws, 

Deposits it straight By the side of his plate, 
While the nice little boys on his Eminence wait ; 
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Till, when nobody's dreaming of any such thing, 
That little Jackdaw hops off with the ring ! 



There's a cry and a shout, And a deuce of a 
rout. 
And nobody seems to know what they're about, 
But the monks have their pockets all turn'd inside 

out; 

The friars are kneeling, And hunting, and 
feeling 
The carpet, the floor, and the walls, and the ceiling. 

The Cardinal drew Off each plum-colour'd shoe. 
And left his red stockings exposed to the view ; 

He peeps, and he feels In the toes and the heels ; 
They turn up the dishes, — they turn up the plates, — 
They take up the poker and poke out the grates, 

— They turn up the rugs. They examine the 
mugs : — 

But, no! — ^no such thing ; — They can't find the 
ring! 
And the Abbot declared that, "when nobody 

twigg'd it. 
Some rascal or other had popp'd in, and prigg'd it ! " 

The Cardinal rose with a dignified look, 
He caU'd for his candle, his beU, and his book ! 
In holy anger, and pious grief, 
He solemnly cursed that rascally thief ! 
He cursed him at board, he cursed him in bed ; 
From the sole of his foot to the crown of his head; 
He cursed him in sleeping, that every night 
He should dream of the devil, and wake in a 

fright ; 
He cursed him in eating, he cursed him in 

drinking. 
He cursed him in coughing, in sneezing, in 

winking ; 
He cursed him in sitting, in standing, in lying ; 
He cursed him in walking, in riding, in flying. 
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He cursed him in living, he cursed him dying ! — 
Never was heard such a terrible curse ! 

But what gave rise To no little surprise, 
Nobody seem'd one penny the worse ! 

The day w^as gone. The night came on, 
The Monks and the Friars they search'd tiU dawn ; 

When the Sacristan saw. On crumpled claw, 
Come limping a poor little lame Jackdaw ! 

No longer gay, As on yesterday ; 
His feathers all seem'd to be turn'd the wrong 

way;— 
His pinions droop'd — he could hardly stand, — 
His head was as bald as the palm of your hand ; 

His eye so dim. So w^asted each limb. 
That, heedless of grammar, they all cried, " That's 

him! — 
That's the scamp that has done this scandalous 

thing ! 
That's the thief that has got my Lord Cardinal's 

Ring!" 

The poor little Jackdaw, When the monks he 
saw 
Feebly gave vent to the ghost of a caw ; 
And turn'd his bald head, as much as to say ; 
" Pray, be so good as to walk this way ! " 

Slower and slower He limp'd on before, 
TiU they came to the back of the belfry door, 

Where the first thing they saw. Midst the 
sticks and the straw 
Was the ring in the nest of that little Jackdaw ! 

Then the great Lord Cardinal call'd for his book. 
And off that terrible curse he took ; 

The mute expression Served in lieu of confession. 
And, being thus coupled with full restitution, 
The Jackdaw got plenary absolution ! 

— When those words were heard. That poor 
little bird 
Was so changed in a moment, 'twas really absurd. 
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He grew sleek, and fat ; In addition to that, 
A fresh crop of feathers came thick as a mat ! 

His tail waggled more Even than before ; 
But no longer it wagged with a impudent air, 
No longer he perch'd on the Cardinal's chair. 

He hopp'd now about With a gait devout ; 
At Matins, at Vespers, he never was out ; 
And, so far from any more pilfering deeds. 
He always seem'd telling the Confessor's beads. 
If any one lied,— or if any one swore,— 
Or slumber'd in prayer-time and happen'd to snore, 

That good Jackdaw, Would give a great " Caw " 
As much as to say, " Don't do so any more ! " 
While many remark'd, as his manners they saw, 
That they "never had known such a pious Jackdaw!" 

He long lived the pride Of that country side. 
And at last in the odour of sanctity died ; 

When, as words were too faint. His merits to 
paint. 
The Conclave determined to make him a Saint ; 
And on newly-made Saints and Popes, as you know, 
It's the custom, at Rome, new names to bestow, 
So they canonized him by the name of Jim Crow ! 

R. H. Barham 
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A TRAIM-BAMD 
CAPTAIh EKE. 
WAS HE 



THE DIVERTING HISTORY OF JOHN GILPIN 

SHOWING HOW HE WENT FARTHER THAN HE 
INTENDED, AND CAME SAFE HOME AGAIN 



JOHN GILPIN was a citizen 

Of credit and renown, 
A train-band captain eke w^as he. 
Of famous London town. 

John Gilpin's spouse said to her dear, 
" Though wedded we have been 

These twice ten tedious years, yet we 
No hohday have seen. 
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" To-morrow is our wedding-day, 

And we will then repair 
Unto the Bell at Edmonton, 

All in a chaise and pair. 

" My sister, and my sister's child, 

Myself and children three 
Will fill the chaise ; so you must ride 

On horseback after we." 

He soon replied, " I do admire 

Of womankind but one. 
And you are she, my dearest dear. 

Therefore it shall be done. 

" I am a hnen-draper bold. 

As all the world doth know, 
And my good friend the calender, 

WiU lend his horse to go." 

Quoth Mrs. GUpin, " That's well said ; 

And for that wine is dear, 
We will be furnished with our own. 

Which is both bright and clear." 

John Gilpin kiss'd his loving wife ; 

O'erjoyed w^as he to find. 
That, though on pleasure she was bent. 

She had a frugal mind. 

The morning came, the chaise was brought 

But yet was not allow'd 
To drive up to the door, lest all 

Should say that she was proud. 

So three doors off the chaise was stay'd. 

Where they did all get in ; 
Six precious souls, and all agog 

To dash through thick and thin. 

Smack went the whip, round went the wheels. 

Were never folk so glad ; 
The stones did rattle underneath, 

As if Cheapside were nciad. 
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John Gilpin at his horse's side 

Seized fast the flowing mane, 
And up he got, in haste to ride, 

But soon came down again ; 

For saddle-tree scarce reaeh'd had he, 

His journey to begin, 
When turning round his head he saw 

Three customers come in. 

So down he came ; for loss of time, 

Although it grieved him sore. 
Yet loss of pence, full well he knew. 

Would trouble him much more. 

'Twas long before the customers. 

Were suited to their mind. 
When Betty screaming came down stairs, 

" The wine is left behind ! " 

" Good lack ! " quoth he ; " yet bring it me. 

My leathern Delt likewise. 
In w^hich I bear my trusty sword, 

When I do exercise." 

Now^ Mistress Gilpin (careful soul !) 

Had two stone bottles found, 
To hold the liquor that she loved. 

And keep it safe and sound. 

Each bottle had a curling ear. 

Through which the belt he drew, 
And hung a bottle on each side 

To make his balance true. 

Then over aU, that he might be 

Equipp'd from top to toe. 
His long red cloak, well brush'd and neat, 

He manfully did throw. 

Now see him mounted once again 

Upon his nimble steed. 
Full slowly pacing o'er the stones, 

With caution and good heed. 
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But finding soon a smoother road 

Beneath his well-shod feet, 
The snorting beast began to trot, 

Which gafl'd him in his seat. 

So " Fair and softly," John he cried, 

But John he cried in vain ; 
That trot became a gallop soon. 

In spite of curb and rein. 

So stooping down, as needs he must. 

Who cannot sit upright, 
He grasp'd the mane, with both his hands, 

And eke with aU his might. 

His horse, who never in that sort 

Had handled been before, 
What thing upon his back had got 

Did wonder more and more. 

Away went Gilpin, neck or naught ; 

Away went hat and wig ; 
He little dreamt, when he set out, 

Of running such a rig. 

The wind did blow, the cloak did fly 

Like streamer long and gay. 
Till, loop and button, failing both. 

At last it flew away. 

Then might all people w^ell discern 

The bottles he had slung ; 
A bottle swinging at each side. 

As hath been said or sung. 

The dogs did bark, the children scream'd, 

Up flew the windows all ; 
And every soul cried out, " Well done ! " 

As loud as he could bawl. 

Away went Gilpin — who but he ? 

His fame soon spread around ; 
He carries weight ! he rides a race, 

'Tis for a thousand pound ! 




AWAYWEMT GlLPm- WHO BUT HE? 

HIS FAME 5ooJi^PREAP ARoUMP 
'HE dARRlES WEIGHT! HER1PE3ARACE! 
i TI3 FOR A THoUSAtiP POUMDJ' 
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And still as fast as he drew near, 

'Twaa wonderful to view, 
How in a trice the turnpike men 

Their gates wide open threw. 

And now as he went bowing down 

His reeking head full low. 
The bottles twain behind his back 

Were shatter'd at a blow. 

Down ran the wine into the road. 

Most piteous to be seen, 
Which made his horse's flanks to smoke, 

As they had basted been. 

But still he seem'd to carry weight 

With leathern girdle braced ; 
For all might see the bottle-necks, 

Still dangling at his waist. 

Thus all through merry Islington 

Those gambols he did play, 
Until he came unto the Wash 

Of Edmonton so gay ; 

And there he threw the wash about 

On both sides of the way. 
Just like unto a trundling mop. 

Or a wild goose at play. 

At Edmonton his loving wife 

From the balcony espied 
Her tender husband, wondering much 

To see how he could ride. 

" Stop, stop, John Gilpin ! here's the house ! ' 

They all aloud did cry ; 
" The dinner waits, and we are tired " ; 

Said Gilpin, " So am I ! " 

But yet his horse was not a whit 

Inclined to tarry there ; 
For why ? his owner had a house 

Full ten miles off, at Ware. 
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So, like an arrow swift he flew, 

Shot by an archer strong ; 
So did he fly — ^which brings me to 

The midme of my song. 

Aw^ay went Gilpin, out of breath. 

And sore against his will. 
Till at his friend the calender's, 

His horse at last stood still. 

The calender, amazed to see 

His neighbour in such trim. 
Laid down his pipe, flew to the gate. 

And thus accosted him : 

" What news ? what news ? your tidings tell ! 

Tell me you must and shall — 
Say why bareheaded you are come. 

Or why you come at all ? " 

NoT7 Gilpin had a pleasant wit, 

And loved a timely joke ; 
And thus unto the calender 

In merry guise he spoke : 

" I came because your horse w^ould come. 

And, if I wiU f orbode, 
My hat and wig will soon be here ; 

Thy are upon the road." 

The calender, right glad to find 

His friend in merry pin, 
Retum'd him not a single word. 

But to the house w^ent in. 

When straight he came with hat and wig ; 

A wig that flowed behind ; 
A hat not much the worse for wear, 

Each comely in its kind. 

He held them up, and in his turn 

Thus showed his ready wit : 
" My head is twice as big as yours. 

They therefore needs must fit. 
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" But let me scrape the dirt away 

That hangs upon your face ; 
And stop and eat, for well you may 

Be in a hungry case." 

Said John, " It is my wedding-day, 
And all the world w^ould stare, 

If wife should dine at Edmonton, 
And I should dine at "Ware." 

So, turning to his horse, he said : 

" I am in haste to dine ; 
'Twas for your pleasure you came here, 

You shall go hack for mine." 

Ah, luckless speech, and bootless boast 

For which he paid full dear ; 
For, while he spake, a braying ass 

Did ring most loud and clear ; 

Whereat his horse did snort, as he 

Had heard a lion roar, 
And gallop'd off with aU his might, 

As he had done before. 

Away went Gilpin, and away 

Went Gilpin's hat and wig ! 
He lost them sooner than the first ; 

For why ? — they were too big. 

Now Mistress Gilpin, w^hen she saw 

Her husband posting down 
Into the country far away. 

She pull'd out half a crown ; 

And thus unto the youth she said. 

That drove them to the Bell, 
" This shall be yours, when you bring back. 

My husband safe and well." 

The youth did ride, and soon did meet 

John coming back amain ; 
Whom in a tnce he tried to stop 

By catching at his rein ; 








AWAY WENT GILPlTi . AMP AWAY 
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THE POSTBOYS HORSE RIGHT GLAD TOM(33 
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But not performing what he meant, 

And gladly would have done, 
The frighted steed he frighted more, 

And made him faster run. 

Away went Gilpin, and away 

"Went postboy at his heels ; 
The postboy's horse right glad to miss 

The lumbering of the wheels. 

Six gentlemen upon the road. 

Thus seeing GUpin fly. 
With postboy scampering in the rear, 

They raised the hue arS cry : 

" Stop thief ! stop thief ! a highwayman ! " 

Not one of them was mute ; 
And all and each that pass'd that way 

Did join in the pursuit. 

And now the turnpike gates again 

Flew open in short space ; 
The toll-men thinking as before 

That Gilpin ran a race. 

And so he did, and won it too, 

For he got first to town ; 
Nor stopp d tiU where he had got up 

He did again get down. 

Now let us sing, long live the King ! 

And Gilpin, long live he ! 
And, when he next doth ride abroad, 

May I be there to see ! 

William Cowper 
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AN ELEGY ON THE GLORY OF HER SEX, 
MRS. MARY BLAIZE 

r^OOD people aU with one accord 

Lament for Madame Blaize, 
Who never wanted a good word, 
From those who spoke her praise. 

The needy seldom pass'd her door, 

And always found her kind ; 
She freely lent to all the poor — 

Who left a pledge behind. 

She strove the neighbourhood to please, 
With manners w^ondrous winning, 

And never f ollow'd wicked ways — 
Unless when she was sinning. 

At church in silks and satins new, 

With hoop of monstrous size ; 
She never slumber'd in her pew — 

But when she shut her eyes. 

Her love was sought, I do aver. 

By twenty beaux or more : 
The King himself has f ollow'd her — 

When she has walk'd before. 

But now her wealth and finery fled. 

Her hangers-on cut short-all ; 
The doctors found when she was dead — 

Her last disorder mortal. 

Let us lament in sorrow sore 

For Kent-street w^eU may say, 
That had she lived a twelvemonth more — 

She had not died to-day. 

Oliver Goldsmith 




WRITTEN IN THE TEAR 1746 

TTOW sleep the brave', who sink to rest 

By aU their country's wishes bless'd I 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallow d mould, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy's feet have ever trod. 



By fairy hands their kneU is rung ; 
By forms unseen their dirge is sung ; 
There Honour comes, a pilgrim gray, 
To bless the turf that w^raps their clay ; 
And Freedom shall a whUe repair, 
To dwell a weeping hermit there. 



William Collins 
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HOHENLINDEN 

QN Linden, when the sun was low, 

All bloodless lay th' untrodden snow ; 
And dark as winter was the flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 

But Linden saw another sight. 
When the drum beat, at dead of night. 
Commanding fires of death to light 
The darkness of her scenery. 

By torch and trumpet fast array'd. 
Each horseman drew his battle blade. 
And furious every charger neigh'd, 
To join the dreadful revelry. 

Then shook the hills with thunder riv'n. 
Then rush'd the steed to battle driv'n, 
And louder than the bolts of heaven. 
Far flash'd the red artillery. 

But redder yet that light shall glow, 
On Linden's hills of stained snow. 
And bloodier yet the torrent flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 

'Tis mom, but scarce yon level sun 
Can pierce the w^ar-clouds, roUing dun. 
Where furious Frank, and flery Hun, 
Shout in their sulph'rous canopy. 

The combat deepens. On, ye brave. 
Who rush to glory, or the grave ! 
Wave, Munich, all thy banners wave I 
And charge with all thy chivalry ! 

Few, few, shall part where many meet ! 
The snow shall be their winding sheet, 
And every turf beneath their feet. 
Shall be a soldier's sepulchre. 

Thomas Campbell 
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■JlJOBLT, nobly Cape Saint Vincent to the North- 
west died away ; 

Sunset ran, one glorious blood-red, reeking into 
Cadiz Bay ; 

Bluish 'mid the burning water, f idl in face Trafalgar 
lay ; 

In the dimmest North-east distance dawned Gib- 
raltar grand and gray ; 

" Here and here did England help me ; how can I 
help England?" — say, 

Whoso turns as I, this evening, turn to God to 
praise and pray. 

While Jove's planet rises yonder, silent over Africa. 

Robert Browning 

TO LUCASTA. GOING TO THE WARS 

T^ELL me not, (sweet,) I am unkind. 

That from the nunnery 
Of thy chaste breast and quiet mind 
To war and arms I fly. 

True : a new Mistress now I chase, 

The first foe in the field ; 
And with a stronger faith embrace 

A sword, a horse, a shield. 

Yet this inconstancy is such, 

As you too shall adore ; 
I could not love thee, dear, so much, 

Lov'd I not Honour more. 

Richard Lovelace 
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CHORUS 



My heart's in the Highlands, my heart is not here, 
My heart's in the Highlands a-chasing the deer, 
Archasing the wild deer and following the roe — 
My heart s in the Highlands, wherever I go ! 



T^AREWELL to the Highlands, farewell to the 

-^ North, 

The birthplace of valour, the country of worth ! 

Wherever I wander, wherever I rove, 

The hills of the Highlands for ever I love. 

n 

Farew^ell to the mountains high cover'd with snow, 
Farewell to the straths and green valleys below. 
Farewell to the forests and wild-hanging woods, 
Farewell to the torrents and loud-pouring floods ! 

CHORUS 

My heart's in the Highlands, my heart is not here. 
My heart's in the Highlands a-chasing the deer, 
A-chasing the wUd deer and following the roe — 
My heart s in the Highlands, wherever I go ! 

Robert Burns 
I 
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/~)UR bugles sang truce— for the night-cloud had 
lower'd, 

And the sentinel stars set their watch in the sky ; 
And thousands had sunk on the ground overpower'd, 

The weary to sleep, and the wounded to die. 

When reposing that night on my pallet of straw, 
By the wolf -scaring faggot that guarded the slain; 

At the dead of the night a sweet vision I saw, 
And thrice ere the morning I dreamt it again. 

Methought from the battle-field's dreadful array. 
Far, far I had roam'd on a desolate track : 

'Twas Autumn, — and sunshine arose on the w^ay 
To the home of my fathers, that welcomed me back. 

I flew to the pleasant fields traversed so oft 
In life's morning march, when my bosom was 
young ; 
I heard my own mountain-goats bleating aloft. 
And knew the sweet strain that the corn-reapers 
sung. 

Then pledged we the wine-cup, and fondly I swore, 
From my home and my weeping friends never to 
part; 

My little ones kiss'd me a thousand times o'er, 
And my wife sobb'd aloud in her fulness of heart. 

Stay, stay with us, — rest, thou art weary and worn ; 

And fain was their war-broken soldier to stay ; — ■ 
But sorrow return'd with the dawning of morn. 

And the voice in my dreaming ear melted away. 

Thomas Campbell 
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ON THE LOSS OF THE ROYAL GEORGE 

WRITTEN WHEN THE NEWS ARRIVED 



iTOLL for the brave, 

The brave that are no more ! 
AH sunk beneath the wave. 
Fast by their native shore ! 

Eight hundred of the brave. 
Whose courage well was tried, 

Had made the vessel heel. 
And laid her on her side. 

A land-breeze shook the shrouds. 

And she w^as overset ; 
Down went the Royal George, 

With all her crew complete. 

Toll for the brave ! 

Brave Kempenf elt is gone ; 
His last sea-fight is fought ; 

His w^ork of glory done. 

It was not in the battle ; 

No tempest gave the shock ; 
She sprang no fatal leak ; 

She ran upon no rock. 

His sword w^as in its sheath ; 

His fingers held the pen. 
When Kempenfelt went down 

With twice four hundred men. 

Weigh the vessel up. 

Once dreaded by our foes ! 

And mingle with our cup 
The tear that England owes 

Her timbers yet are sound. 

And she may float again. 
Full charged with England's thunder, 

And plough the distant main. 




'Toll for the brave.' 
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But Kempenf elt is gone, 

His victories are o'er ; 
And he and his eight hundred 

Shall plough the wave no more. 

William Cowper 



BATTLE OF THE BALTIC 



QF Nelson and the North, 

Sing the glorious day's renown. 
When to battle fierce came forth 
All the might of Dennaark's crown. 
And her arms along the deep proudly shone ; 
By each gun the lighted brand. 
In a bold determined hand. 
And the Prince of all the land 
Led them on. — 

II 

Like leviathans afloat, 

Lay their bulwarks on the brine ; 

While the si^ of battle flew 

On the lofty British line : 

It was ten of April morn by the chime : 

As they drifted on their path, 

There was silence deep as death ; 

And the boldest held his breath, 

For a time. — 

III 

But the might of England flush'd 
To anticipate the scene ; 
And her van the fleeter rush'd 
O'er the deadly space between. 




"Battle ol the Baltic 
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"Hearts of oak!" our captains cried ; when each gun 

From its adamantine lipg 

Spread a death-shade round the ships, 

Like the hurricane eclipse 

Of the sun. 

IV 

Again! again! again! 

And the havoc did not slack, 

Till a feeble cheer the Dane 

To our cheering sent us back ; — 

Their shots along the deep slow^ly boom : — 

Then ceased — and all is wail, 

As they strike the shatter'd sail ; 

Or, in conflagration pale, 

Light the gloom.— 



Out spoke the victor then. 

As he hail'd them o'er the wave : 

" Te are brothers ! ye are men ! 

And w^e conquer but to save ; — 

So peace instead of death let us bring ; 

But yield, proud foe, thy fleet, 

With the crews, at England's feet, 

And make submission meet 

To our King." — 

VI 

Then Denmark bless'd our chief. 

That he gave her w^ounds repose ; 

And the sounds of j'oy and grief 

From her people wildly rose. 

As death withdrew his shades from the day. 

While the sun look'd smiling bright 

O'er a wide and woeful sight, 

Where the fires of funeral light 

Died away. 
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vn 

Now joy, Old England, raise ! 
For the tidings or thy might, 
By the festal cities' blaze. 
Whilst the wine-cup shines in light ; 
And yet amidst that joy and uproar, 
Let us think of them that sleep, 
Full many a fathom deep, 
By thy w^ild and stormy steep, 
Elsinore ; 

vni 

Brave hearts ! to Britain's pride 

Once so faithful and so true, 

On the deck of fame that died ;— 

With the gallant good Riou ; 

Soft sigh the winds of Heaven o'er their grave ! 

While the billow mournful rolls 

And the mermaid's song condoles, 

Singing glory to the souls 

Of the Drave ! — 

Thomas Campbell 



YE MARINERS OF ENGLAND: 

A NAVAL ODE 



VE Mariners of England ! 

That guard our native seas ; 
Whose flag has braved, a thousand years, 
The battle and the breeze ! 
Your glorious standard launch again 
To match another foe ! 
And sw^eep through the deep, 
While the stormy winds do blow ; 
While the battle rages loud and long, 
And the stormy winds do blow. 




For Tne. deck, it was th&ib. fie.i.d or t^ai-\e, 

AMD CJCEAM V^/A'S THe.lR- CRJWfe . _ 
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II 

The spirits of your fathers 

Shall start from every wave ! — 

For the deck it was their field of fame, 

And ocean was their grave : 

Where Blake and mighty Nelson fell, 

Tour manly hearts shall glow. 

As ye sweep through the deep, 

While the stormy winds do blow ; 

While the battle rages loud and long, 

And the stormy winds do blow. 



Ill 

Britannia needs no bulwarks, 

No towers along the steep ; 

Her march is o'er the mountain-waves. 

Her home is on the deep. 

With thunders from her native oak, 

She quells the floods below, — 

As they roar on the shore, 

When the stormy winds do blow ; 

When the battle rages loud and long. 

And the stormy winds do blow. 



IV 

The meteor flag of England 

Shall yet terrific burn ; 

Till danger's troubled night depart. 

And the star of peace return. 

Then, then, ye ocean w^arriors ! 

Our song and feast shall flow 

To the fame of your name, 

When the storm has ceased to blow ; 

When the fiery fight is heard no more. 

And the storm has ceased to blow. 

Thomas Campbell 
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'PHERE was a sound of revelry by night, 

And Belgium's capital had gather'd then 
Her Beauty and her Chivalry, and bright 
The lamps shone o'er fair women and brave men ; 
A thousand hearts beat happily ; and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 
Soft eyes look'd love to eyes which spake again, 
And all w^ent merry as a marriage bell ; 
But hush ! hark ! a deep sound strikes like a riamg 
knell! 

II 

Did ye not hear it ? — No ; 't was but the wind. 

Or the car ratthng o'er the stony street ; 

On with the dance ! let joy be unconfined ; 

No sleep tiU morn, when Youth and Pleasure meet 

To chase the glowing Hours with flying f eet^ 
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But hark! — that heavy sound breaks in once more, 
As if the clouds its echo would repeat ; 
And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before ! 
Arm ! Arm ! it is— it is — the cannon's opening roar ! 

Ill 

Within a window'd niche of that high hall 
Sate Brunswick's fated chieftain ; he did hear 
That sound the first amidst the festival. 
And caught its tone with Death's prophetic ear ; 
And when they smiled because he deem'd it near, 
His heart more truly knew that peal too well 
Which stretch'd his father on a bloody bier. 
And roused the vengeance blood alone could quell! 
He rush'd into the field, and, foremost fighting, fell. 

IV 

Ah ! then and there was hurrying to and fro. 
And gathering tears, and tremblings of distress, 
And cheeks all pale, which but a hour ago 
Blush'd at the praise of their own loveliness ; 
And there were sudden partings, such as press 
The life from out young hearts, and choking sighs 
Which ne'er might be repeated ; who could guess 
If ever more should meet those mutual eyes. 
Since upon night 39 sweet such awful morn could 
rise ! 



And there was mounting in hot haste : the steed. 
The mustering squadron, and the clattering car. 
Went pouring forward with impetuous speed, 
And swiftly forming in the ranks of war ; 
And the deep thunder peal on peal afar ; 
And near, the beat of the alarming drum 
Roused up the soldier ere the morning star ; 
While throng'd the citizens with terror dumb. 
Or whispering, with white lips — "The foe! they 
come ! they come ! " 
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VI 

And wild and high the " Cameron's gathering " 

rose! 
The war-note of Lochiel, which Albyii's hills, 
Have heard, and heard, too, have her Saxon 

foes : — 
How^ in the noon of night that pibroch thrills, 
Savage and shriQ ! But with the breath which fills 
Their mountain-pipe, so fill the mountaineers 
With the fierce native daring which instils 
The stirring memory of a thousand years, 
And Evan's, Donald's fame rings in each clansman's 
ears! 



VII 

And Ardennes waves above them her green leaves. 
Dewy with nature's tear-drops as they pass. 
Grieving, if aught inanimate e'er grieves. 
Over the unretuming brave, — alas ! 
Ere evening to be trodden like the grass 
Which now beneath them, but above shall grow 
In its next verdure, w^hen this fiery mass 
Of hving valour, rolling on the foe 
And burning with high hope shall moulder cold and 
low^. 

vm 

Last noon beheld them full of lusty life. 
Last eve in Beauty's circle proudly gay. 
The midnight brought the signal-sound of strife. 
The mom the marshaUing in arms, — the day 
Battle's magnificently stern array ! 
The thunder-clouds close o'er it, which when rent 
The earth is cover'd thick with other clay. 
Which her own clajr shall cover, heap'd and pent, 
Kider and horse, — friend, foe, — in one red burial 
blent! 

Lord Byron 
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KING HENRY V. BEFORE HARFLEUR 

/~iNCE more unto the breach, dear friends, once 

more; 
Or close the wall up with our English dead. 
In peace there's nothing so becomes a man 
As modest stillness and humility : 
But when the blast of w^ar blows in our ears, 
Then imitate the action of the tiger ; 
Stiffen the sinews, summon up the blood, 
Disguise fair nature with hard-favour'd rage ; 
Then lend the eye a terrible aspect ; 
Let it pry through the portage of the head 
Like the brass cannon ; let the brow o'erwhelpa it 
As fearfully as doth a galled rock 
O'erhang and jutty his confounded base, 
Swill'd with the wild and wasteful ocean. 
Now set the teeth and stretch the nostril wide, 
Hold hard the breath and bend up every spirit 
To his fuU height. On, on, you noblest English, 
Whose blood is fet from fathers of war-proof ! 
Fathers that, like so many Alexanders, 
Have in these parts from morn till even fought. 
And sheathed their swords for lack of argument : 
Dishonour not your mothers ; now attest 
That those whom you call'd fathers did beget you. 
Be copy now to men of grosser blood. 
And teach them how to war. And you, good 

yeomen, 
Whose limbs were made in England, show us here 
The mettle of your pasture ; let us swear 
That you are worth your breeding ; which I doubt 

not; 
For there is none of you so mean and base, 
That hath not noble lustre in your eyes. 
I see you stand like greyhounds in the slips. 
Straining upon the start. The game 's afoot : 
Follow your spirit, and upon this charge 
Cry " God for Harry, England, and Saint George ! " 

William Shakespeare 




' Once more unto the breach, 
dear friends, once more." 
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A LAY MADE ABOUT THE TEAR OP 
THE CITY CCCLX 



T ARS PORSENA of Clusium 

By the Nine Grods tie swore 
That the great house of Tarquin 

Should suffer wrong no more. 
By the Nine Gods he swore it, 

And named a trysting day, 
And bade his messengers ride forth, 
East and west and south and north. 

To summon his array. 



II 

East and west and south and north 

The messengers ride fast, 
And tower and town and cottage 

Have heard the trumpet's blast. 
Shame on the false Etruscan 

Who lingers in his home, 
When Porsena of Clusium 

Is on the march for Rome. 
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III 

The horsemen and the footmen 

Are pouring in amain 
From many a stately market-place ; 

From many a fruitful plain ; 
From many a lonely hamlet, 

Which, hid by beech and pine, 
Like an eagle's nest, hangs on the crest 

Of purple Apennine ; 

IV 

From lordly Volaterrse, 

Where scow^ls the far-famed hold 
Piled by the hands of giants 

For godlike kings of old ; 
From seagirt Populonia, 

Whose sentinels descry 
Sardinia's snowy mountain-tops 

Fringing the southern sky ; 



From the proud mart of Pisae, 

Queen of the western waves, 
Where ride Massilia's triremes 

Heavy with fair-haired slaves ; 
From w^here sw^eet Clanis wanders 

Through corn and vines and flowers ; 
From where Cortona lifts to heaven 

Her diadem of towers. 

VI 

Tall are the oaks whose acorns 

Drop in dark Auser's rill ; 
Fat are the stags that champ the boughs 

Of the Ciminian hill ; 
Beyond all streams Clitumnus 

Is to the herdsman dear ; 
Best of all pools the fowler loves 

The great Volsinian mere. 
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VII 

Bjit no"vv" no stroke of "woodman 

Is heard by Auser's riU ; 
No hunter tracks the stag's green path 

Up the Oiminian hill ; 
Unwatched along Olitumnus 

Grazes the milk-white steer ; 
Unharmed the water fowl may dip 

In the Volsinian mere. 

VIII 

The harvests of Arretium, 

This year, old men shall reap, 
This year, young boys in Umbro 

Shall plunge the struggling sheep ; 
And in the vats of Luna, 

This year, the must shall foam 
Round the white feet of laughing girls 

Whose sires have marched to Rome. 

IX 

There be thirty chosen prophets, 

The wisest of the land, 
Who always by Lars Porsena 

Both morn and evening stand : 
Evening and morn the Thirty 

Have turned the verses o'er, 
Traced from the right on linen white 

By mighty seers of yore. 



And with one voice the Thirty 

Have their glad answer given : 
" Go forth, go forth, Lars Porsena ; 

Go forth, Deloved of Heaven ; 
Go, and return in glory 

To Clusium's royal dome ; 
And hang round Nurscia's altars 

The golden shields of Rome." 
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XI 

And now hath every city 

Sent up her tale of men ; 
The foot are fourscore thousand. 

The horse are thousands ten. 
Before the gates of Sutriinn 

Is met the great array. 
A proud man was Lars Porsena 

Upon the trysting day. 

XII 

For aU the Etruscan armies 

Were ranged beneath his eye, 
And many a banished Roman, 

And many a stout ally ; 
And with a mighty following 

To join the muster came 
The Tusculan Mamilius, 

Prince of the Latian name. 

XIII 

But by the yellow Tiber 

Was tumult and affright : 
From all the spacious champaign 

To Rome men took their flight. 
A mile around the city, 

The throng stopped up the ways ; 
A fearful sight it was to see 

Through two long nights and days. 

xrv 

For aged folks on crutches, 

And women great with child, 
And mothers sobbing over babes 

That clung to them and smiled, 
And sick men borne in litters 

High on the necks of slaves, 
And troops of sun-burned husbandmen 

With reaping books and staves, 
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XV 

And droves of mules and asses 

Laden with, skins of wine, 
And endless flocks of goats and sheep, 

And endless herds of kine, 
And endless trains of waggons 

That creaked beneath the weight 
Of corn-sacks and of household goods, 

Choked every roaring gate. 

XVI 

Now, from the rock Tarpeian, 

Could the wan burghers spy 
The line of blazing villages 

Red in the midnight sky. 
The Fathers of the City, 

They sat all night and day, 
For every hour some horseman came 

With tidings of dismay. 

XVII 

To eastward and to westward 

Have spread the Tuscan bands ; 
Nor house, nor fence, nor dovecote 

In Crustumerium stands. 
Verbenna down to Ostia 

Hath wasted all the plain ; 
Astur hath stormed Janiculum, 

And the stout guards are slain. 

XVIII 

I wis, in all the Senate, 

There was no heart so bold, 
But sore it ached, and fast it beat, 

When that ill news was told. 
Forthwith up rose the Consul, 

Up rose the Fathers all ; 
In haste they girded up their gowns, 

And hied them to the wall. 
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XIX 

They held a council standing 

Before the River-Grate ; 
Short time was there, ye well may guess, 

For musing or debate. 
Oat spake the Consul roundly : 

" The bridge must straight go down ; 
For, since Janiculum is lost, 

Nought else can save the town." 




XX 

Just then a scout came flying. 
All wild with haste and fear : 

" To arms ! to arms ! Sir Consul : 
Lars Porsena is here." 

On the low hills to westward 
The Consul fixed his eye, 
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And saw the swarthy storm of dust 
Rise fast along the sky. 

XXI 

And nearer fast and nearer 

Doth the red whirlwind come ; 
And louder still and still more loud, 
From underneath that rolling cloud, 
Is heard the trumpet's war-note proud, 

The trampling, and the hum. 
And plainly and more plainly 

Now through the gloom appears. 
Far to left and far to right. 
In broken gleams of dark-blue light, 
The long array of helmets bright, 

The long array of spears. 

XXII 

And plainly and more plainly, 

Above that glimmering line. 
Now might ye see the banners 

Of twelve fair cities shine ; 
But the banner of proud Clusium 

Was highest of them all, 
The terror of the Umbrian, 

The terror of the Gaul. 

XXIII 

And plainly and more plainly 

Now might the burghers know, 
By port and vest, by horse and crest. 

Each warlike Lucumo. 
There Cilnius of Arretium 

On his fleet roan was seen ; 
And Astur of the four-fold shield, 
Girt with the brand none else may wield, 
Tolumnius with the belt of gold. 
And dark Verbenna from the hold 

By reedy Thrasymene. 
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XXIV 

Fast by the royal standard, 

O'erlooking aU the war, 
Lars Porsena of Clusium 

Sat in his ivory car. 
By the right wheel rode Mamilius, 

Prince of the Latian name ; 
And by the left false Sextus, 

That wrought the deed of shame. 

XXV 

But when the face of Sextus 

Was seen among the foes, 
A yell that rent the firmament 

From all the town arose. 
On the house-tops was no woman 

But spat towards him and hissed. 
No child but screamed out curses, 

And shook its little fist. 

XXVI 

But the Consul's brow was sad, 

And the Consul's speech was low, 
And darkly looked he at the wall, 

And darkly at the foe. 
" Their van will be upon us 

Before the bridge goes down ; 
And if they once may win the bridge, 

What hope to save the town ? " 

XXVII 

Then out spake brave Horatius, 

The Captain of the Gate : 
" To every man upon this earth 

Death cometh soon or late. 
And how can man die better 

Than facing fearful odds. 
For the ashes of his fathers. 

And the temples of his Gods, 
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XXVIII 

" And for the tender mother 

Who dandled him to rest, 
And for the wife who nurses 

His baby at her breast, 
And for the holy maidens 

Who feed the eternal flame, 
To save them from false Sextus 

That wrought the deed of shame ? 

XXIX 

"Hew down the bridge, Sir Consul, 

With all the speed ye may ; 
I, with two more to help me, 

Will hold the foe in play. 
In yon strait path a thousand 

May well be stopped b;^ three. 
Now^ who will stand on either hand. 

And keep the bridge with me ? " 

XXX 

Then out spake Spurius Lartius ; 

A Hamnian proud was he : 
" Lo, I will stand at thy right hand, 

And keep the bridge with thee." 
And out spake strong Herminius ; 

Of Titian blood w^as he : 
" I will abide on thy left side. 

And keep the bridge with thee." 

XXXI 

" Horatius," quoth the Consul, 

" As thou sayest, so let it be." 
And straight against that great array 

Forth went the dauntless Three. 
For Romans in Rome's quarrel 

Spared neither land nor gold, 
Nor son nor wife, nor limb nor life. 

In the brave days of old. 
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XXXII 

Then none was for a party ; 

Then all were for the state ; 
Then the great man helped the poor, 

And the poor man loved the great : 
Then lands were fairly portioned ; 

Then spoils were fairly sold : 
The Romans w^ere like brothers 

In the brave days of old. 

XXXIII 

Now Roman is to Roman 

More hateful than a foe, 
And the Tribunes beard the high, 

And the Fathers grind the low. 
As we w^ax hot in faction, 

In battle we wax cold : 
Wherefore men fight not as they fought 

In the brave days of old. 

XXXIV 

Now while the Three were tightening 

Their harness on their backs, 
The Consul was the foremost man 

To take in hand an axe : 
And Fathers mixed with Commons 

Seized hatchet, bar, and crow, 
And smote upon the planks above 

And loosed the props below. 

XXXV 

Meanwhile the Tuscan army. 

Right glorious to behold. 
Came flashing back the noonday light. 
Rank behind rank, like surges bright 

Of a broad sea of gold. 
Four hundred trumpets sounded 

A peal of warlike glee, 
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As that great host, with measured tread, 
And spears advanced, and ensigns spread, 

RoUed slowly towards the bridge s head, 
Where stood the dauntless Three. 

XXXVI 

The Three stood calm and silent, 

And looked upon the foes. 
And a great shout of laughter 

From all the vanguard rose : 
And forth three chiefs came spurring 

Before that deep array ; 
To earth they sprang, their swords they drew, 
And lifted high their shields, and flew 

To Avin the narrow way ; 

XXXVII 

Annus from green Tif emum. 

Lord of the Hill of Vines ; 
And Seius, whose eight hundred slaves 

Sicken in Ilva's mines ; 
And Pious, long to Clusium 

Vassal in peace and war, 
Who led to light his Umbrian powers 
From that grey crag where, girt with towers. 
The fortress of Nequinum lovers 

O'er the pale waves of Nar. 



XXXVIII 

Stout Lartius hurled down Annus 

Into the stream beneath : 
Herminius struck at Seius, 

And clove him to the teeth : 
At Picus brave Horatius 

Darted one fiery thrust ; 
And the proud Umbrian's gilded arms 

Clashed in the bloody dust. 
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XXXIX 

Then Ocnus of Falerii 

Rushed on the Roman Three ; 
And Laasulus of Urgo, 

The rover of the sea ; 
And Aruns of Volsinium, 

Who slew the great wild boar. 
The great wild boar that had his den 
Amidst the reeds of Cosa's fen, 
And wasted fields, and slaughtered men. 

Along Albinia's shore. 

XL 

Herminius smote down Aruns : 

Lartius laid Ocnus low : 
Right to the heart of Lausulus 

Horatius sent a blow. 
" Lie there," he cried, " fell pirate ! 

No more, aghast and pale. 
From Ostia's w^alls the crowd shall mark 
The track of thy destroying bark. 
No more Campania's hinds shall fly 
To woods and caverns w^hen they spy 

Thy thrice accursed sail." 

XLI 

But now no sound of laughter 

Was heard among the foes. 
A wild and wrathful clamour 

From all the vanguard rose. 
Six spears' length from the entrance 

Halted that deep array. 
And for a space noraan came forth 

To win the narrow way. 

XLII 

But hark ! the cry is Astur : 
And lo ! the ranks divide ; 
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And the great Lord of Luna 
Conies with his stately stride. 

Upon his ample shoulders 
Clangs loud the four-four shield, 

And in his hand he shakes the brand 

. Which none but he can wield. 



XLIII 

He smiled on those bold Romans 

A smile serene and high ; 
He eyed the flinching Tuscans 

And scorn was in his eye. 
Quoth he, "The she-wolf's litter 

Stand savagely at bay ; 
But will ye dare to follow. 

If Astur clears the way ? " 

XLIV 

Then, whirhng up his broadsword 

With both hands to the height, 
He rushed against Horatius, 

And smote with all his might. 
With shield and blade Horatius 

Right deftly turned the blow. 
The blow, though turned, came yet too nigh ; 
It missed his helm, but gashed his thigh : 
The Tuscans raised a joyful cry 

To see the red blood flow. 

XLV 

He reeled, and on Herminius 

He leaned one breathing-space ; 
Then, like a wild cat mad with wounds, 

Sprang right at Astur's face. 
Through teeth, and skull, and helmet 

So fierce a thrust he sped, 
The good sword stood aliand-breadth out 

Behind the Tuscan's head. 
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XLVI 

And the great Lord of Luna 

Fell at that deadly stroke, 
As falls on Mount Alvernus 

A thunder-smitten oak. 
Far o'er the crashing forest 

The giant arms lie spread ; 
And the pale augurs, muttering low. 

Gaze on the blasted head. 

XLVII 

On Astur's throat Horatius 

Right firmly pressed his heel, 
And thrice and four times tugged amain. 

Ere he wrenched out the steel. 
" And see," he cried, " the welcome. 

Fair guests, that waits you here ! 
What noble Lucumo comes next 

To taste our Roman cheer ? " 

XLVIII 

But at his haughty challenge 

A sullen murmur ran. 
Mingled of wrath, and shame, and dread, 

Along that glittering van. 
There lacked not men of prowess, 

Nor raen of lordly race ; 
For aU Etruria's noblest 

Were round the fatal place. 

XLIX 

But aU Etruria's noblest 

Felt their hearts sink to see 
On the earth the bloody corpses, 

In the path the dauntless Three : 
And, from the ghastly entrance 

Where those hold Romans stood. 
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AU shrank, like boys who unaware, 
Ranging the w^oods to start a hare, 
Come to the mouth of the dark lair 
Where, growling low, a fierce old bear 
Lies amidst bones and blood. 



"Was none who would be foremost 

To lead such dire attack : 
But those behind cried " Forward ! " 

And those before cried " Back ! " 
And backward now and forward 

Wavers the deep array ; 
And on the tossing sea of steel. 
To and fro the standards reel ; 
And the victorious trumpet-peal 

Dies fitfully away. 



LI 

Yet one man for one moment 

Stood out before the crowd ; 
Well known was he to all the Three, 

And they gave him greeting loud. 
" Now welcome, welcome, Sextus ! 

Now welcome to thy home ! 
Why dost thou stay, and turn away ? 

Here Ues the road to Rome." 



LII 

Thrice looked he at the city ; 

Thrice looked he at the dead ; 
And thrice came on in fury. 

And thrice turned back in dread : 
And, white with fear and hatred. 

Scowled at the narrow way 
Where, wallowing in a pool of blood. 

The bravest Tuscans lay. 
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LIII 

But meanwhile axe and lever 

Have manfully been plied ; 
And now the bridge hangs tottering 

Above the boUing tide. 
" Come back, come oack, Horatius ! " 

Loud cried the Fathers aU. 
" Back, Lartius ! back, Herminius ! 

Back, ere the ruin fall ! " 

LIV 

Back darted Spurius Lartius ; 

Herminius dTarted back : 
And, as they passed, beneath their feet 

They felt the timbers crack, 
But when they turned their faces. 

And on the farther shore 
Saw brave Horatius stand alone. 

They would have crossed once more. 



LV 

But with a crash like thunder 

Fell every loosened beam. 
And, like a dam, the mighty wreck 

Lay right athwart the stream : 
And a long shout of triumph 

Rose from the walls of Rome, 
As to the highest turret-tops 

Was splashed the yellow foam. 

LVI 

And, like a horse unbroken 
When first he feels the rein, 

The furious river struggled hard. 
And tossed his tawny mane, 

And burst the curb, and bounded. 
Rejoicing to be free, 
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And whirling down, in fierce career, 
Battlement, and plank, and pier, 
Rushed headlong to the sea. 

LVII 

Alone stood brave Horatius, 

But constant still in mind ; 
Thrice thirty thousand foes before, 

And the broad flood behind. 
" Down with him ! " cried false Sextus, 

With a smile on his pale face. 
" Now yield thee," cried Lars Porsena, 

" Now yield thee to our grace." 

LVIII 

Round turned he, as not deigning 

Those craven ranks to see ; 
Nought spake he to Lars Porsena, 

To Sextus nought spake he ; 
But he saw on Palatinus 

The white porch of his home ; 
And he spake to the noble river 

That rolls by the towers of Rome. 

LIX 

« Oh, Tiber ! father Tiber ! 

To whom the Romans pray, 
A Roman's life, a Roman's arms. 

Take thou in charge this day ! " 
So he spake, and speaking sheathed 

The good sword by his side, 
And with his harness on his back, 

Plunged headlong in the tide. 

LX 

No sound of joy or sorrow 
Was heard from either bank ; 
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^^T 



AMP OFT THEY THOUGHT 
HIM 3IMKinG. BUT STILL 

AGAIN REROiE 




But friends and foes in dumb surprise, 
With parted lips and straining eyes, 

Stood gazing where he sank ; 
And when above the surges 

They saw his crest appear, 
All Rome sent forth a rapturous cry, 
And even the ranks of Tuscany 

Could scarce forbear to cheer. 



LXI 

But fiercely ran the current, 

Swollen high by months of rain : 
And fast his blood was flowing ; 

And he was sore in pain, 
And heavy with his armour. 

And spent with changing blows : 
And oft they thought him sinking. 

But still again he rose. 
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LXII 

Never, I ween, did swimmer. 

In such an evil case, 
Struggle through such a raging flood 

Safe to the landing place : 
But his limbs w^ere borne up bravely 

By the brave heart within, 
And our good father Tiber 

Bore bravely up his chin. 

Lxm 

" Curse on him ! " quoth false Sextus ; 

" Will not the villain drown ? 
But for this stay, ere close of day 

We should have sacked the town ! " 
" Heaven help him ! " quoth Lars Porsena, 

" And bring him safe to shore ; 
For such a gallant feat of arms 

Was never seen before." 

LXIV 

And now^ he feels the bottom ; 

Now on dry earth he stands ; 
Now round him throng the Fathers 

To press his gory hands ; 
And now, with shouts and clapping. 

And noise of weeping loud, 
He enters through the River-Gate, 

Borne by the joyous crowd. 

LXV 

They gave him of the corn-land. 

That was of public right, 
As much as two strong oxen 

Could plough from morn till night ; 
And they made a molten image, 

And set it up on high. 
And there it stands unto this day 

To witness if I lie. 
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LXVI 

It stands in the Comitium, 

Plain for all folk to see ; 
Horatius in his harness, 

Halting upon one knee : 
And underneath is written, 

In letters all of gold, 
How valiantly he kept the bridge 

In the brave days of old. 

LXVII 

And still his name sounds stirring 

Unto the men of Rome, 
As the trumpet-blast that cries to them 

To charge the Volscian home ; 
And wives still pray to Juno 

For boys with hearts as bold 
As his w^ho kept the bridge so well 

In the brave days of old. 

LXVIII 

And in the nights of w^inter. 

When the cold north winds blow, 
And the long howling of the wolves 

Is heard amidst the snow ; 
When round the lonely cottage 

Roars loud the tempest's din, 
And the good logs of Algidus 

Roar louder yet within ; 

LXIX 

When the oldest cask is opened. 

And the largest lamp is lit ; 
When the chestnuts glow in the embers, 

And the kid turns on the spit ; 
When young and old in circle 

Around the firebrands close ; 
When the girls are weaving baskets, 

And the lads are shaping bows ; 
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LXX 

When the goodman mends his armour. 

And trims his helmet's plume ; 
When the goodwif e's shuttle merrily 

Goes flashing through the loom ; 
With weeping and with laughter 

StiU is the story told, 
How well Horatius kept the bridge 

In the brave days of old. 

Lord Macaulay 




TT was a summer evening, 

Old Kaspar's work was done, 
And he before his cottage door 

Was sitting in the sun, 
And by him sported on the green 
His little grandchild Wilhelmine. 
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II 

She saw her brother Peterkin 
Roll something large and round, 

Which he beside the riATilet 
In playing there had found ; 

He came to ask what he had found, 

That was so large, and smooth, and round. 

Ill 

Old Kaspar took it from the boy, 

Who stood expectant by ; 
And then the old man shook his head, 

And ■wdth a natural sigh, 
"'T is some poor fellow's skull," said. he, 
" Who fell in the great victory. 

IV 

" I find them in the garden. 
For there's many here about ; 

And often when I go to plough. 
The ploughshare turns them out ! 

For many thousand men," said he, 

" Were slain in that great victory." 

V 

" Now tell us what 't was all about," 

Young Peterkin, he cries ; 
And little Wilhelmine looks up 

With wonder-waiting eyes ; 
" Now tell us all about the war. 
And what they fought each other for." 

VI 

" It was the English," Kaspar cried, 
" Who put the French to rout ; 

But what they fought each other for, 
I could not well make out ; 

But every body said," quoth he, 

" That 't was a famous victory. 
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VII 

" My father lived at Blenheim then, 

X on little stream hard by ; 
They burnt his dwelling to the ground, 

And he was forced to fly ; 
So with his wife and child he fled, 
Nor had he where to rest his head. 

VIII 

" With flre and sword the country round 

Was wasted far and wide, 
And many a childing mother then, 

And new-born baby died ; 
But things like that, you know, must be 
At every famous victory. 

IX 

" They say it was a shocking sight 

After the field was won ; 
For many thousand bodies here 

Lay rotting in the sun ; 
But things like that, you know, must be 
After a famous victory. 



" Great praise the Duke of Marlbro' won, 

And our good Prince Eugene." 
" Why 't was a very wicked thing ! " 

Said Uttle Wilhelmine. 
" Nay . . nay . . my little girl," quoth he, 
" It was a famous victory. 

XI 

" And every body praised the Duke 

Who this great fight did win." 
" But what good came of it at last ? " 

Quoth little Peterkin. 
" Why that I cannot tell," said he, 
" But 't was a famous victory." 

Robert Southey 




"Soots I wha hae wi' Wallace bled." 
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BRUCE 'S ADDRESS AT BANNOCKBURN 

GCOTS ! wha hae wi' Wallace bled, 

Scots ! wham Bruce lias af ten led, 
Welcome to your gory bed, 

Or to victory ! 
Now's the jday, and now s the hour ; 
See the front o' battle lour : 
See approach proud Edward's power — 

Chains and slavery ! 

Wha will be a traitor knave ? 
Wha can fill a coward's grave ? 
Wha sae base as be a slave ? 

Let him turn and flee ! 
Wha for Scotland's king and law^ 
Freedom's sword will strongly draw? 
Freeman stand, or freeman fa' ? 

Let him on wi' me ! 

By oppression's woes and pains ! 
By your sons in servile chains ! 
We will drain our dearest veins, 

But they shall be free ! 
Lay the proud usurpers low ! 
Tyrants fall in every foe ! 
Liberty's in every blow^ ! — 

Let us do or die ! 

Robert Burns 





SONG 



'PHE lark now leaves his watry nest, 

And climbing, shakes his dewy wings ; 
He takes this window for the east ; 

And to implore your light, he sings : 
" Aw^ake, awake ! the mom will never rise. 
Till she can dress her beauty at your eyes. 

" The merchant bows unto the seaman's star. 
The ploughman from the sun his season takes ; 

But stfll the lover wonders what they are. 
Who look for day before his mistress wakes. 

Awake, awake ! break thro' your veils of lawn ! 

Then draw your curtains, and begin the dawn." 

Sir William Davenant 
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A IjL'S over, then : does truth sound bitter 

As one at first believes ? 
Hark, 'tis the sparrows' good-night twitter 
About your cottage eaves ! 

And the leaf -buds on the vine are woolly, 

I noticed that, to-day ; 
One day more bursts them open fully 

— You know the red turns grey. 

To-morrow w^e meet the same then, dearest ? 

May I take your hand in mine ? 
Mere friends are we, — well, friends the merest 

Keep much that I resign : 

For each glance of the eye so bright and black, 
Though I keep with heart's endeavour, — 

Tour voice, when you wish the snowdrops back, 
Though it stay in my soul for ever ! — 

Yet I will but say what mere friends say, 

Or only a thought stronger ; 
I will hold your hand but as long as aU may, 

Or so very little longer ! 

Robert Browning 
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TO ANTHEA, WHO MAY COMMAND 
HIM ANYTHING 



"RID me to live, and I will live 

Thy Protestant to be : 
Or bid me love, and I wiU give 
A loving heart to thee. 

II 

A heart as soft, a heart as kind, 

A heart as sound and free. 
As in the whole world thou canst find, 

That heart I'll give to thee. 

Ill 

Bid that heart stay, and it will stay, 

To honour thy decree : 
Or bid it languish quite away, 

And't shall do so for thee. 

IV 

Bid me to weep, and I will weep, 

While I have eyes to see : 
And having none, yet I will keep 

A heart to weep for thee. 



Bid me despair, and I'll despair, 

Under that cypress tree : 
Or bid me die, and I wUl dare 

E'en death, to die for thee. 

VI 

Thou art my life, my love, my heart, 

The very eyes of me : 
And hast command of every part. 

To live and die for thee. 

Robert Herrick 
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TO OELIA 

T)RINK to me, only with thine eyes, 

And I will pledge with mine : 
Or leave a kiss but in the cup. 

And I'll not look for wine. 
The thirst, that from the soul doth rise. 

Doth ask a drink divine : 
But might I of Jove's nectar sup, 

I would not change for thine. 

I sent thee late a rosy wreath, 

Not so much honouring thee. 
As giving it a hope, that there 

It could not wither'd be. 
But thou thereon didst only breathe. 

And sent'st it back to me : 
Since when it grows, and smells, I swear. 

Not of itself, but thee. 

Ben Jonson 



MADRIGAL 



T OVE not me for comely grace, 
For my pleasing eye or face ; 
Nor for any outward part. 
No, nor for my constant heart : 

For those may fail or turn to ill. 
So thou and I shall sever : 
Keep therefore a true woman's eye. 
And love me still, but know not why ; 
So hast thou the same reason still 
To doat upon me ever. 



Anonymous 
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SONG FROM "PIPPA PASSES" 

VOU'LL love me yet ! — and I can tarry 

Your love's protracted growing : 
June reared that bunch of flowers you carry, 
From seeds of April's sowing. 

I plant a heartf ul now : some seed 

At least is sure to strike, 
And yield — what you'll not pluck indeed, 

Not love, but, may be, like. 

You'll look at least on love's remains, 

A grave's one violet : 
Your look ? — that pays a thousand pains. 

What's death ? You'll love me yet ! 

Robert Browning 



THE SILVER TASSIE 



f^O, fetch to me a pint o' wine. 
And fill it in a silver tassie. 
That I may drink before I go 

A service to my bonie lassie ! 
The boat rocks at the pier o' Leith, 

Fu' loud the wind blaws f rae the Ferry, 
The ship rides by the Berwick-Law, 

And I maun leave my bonie Mary. 

II 

The trumpets sound, the banners fly, 
The glittering spears are ranked ready. 

The shouts o' war are heard afar, 
The battle closes deep and bloody. 
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It's not the roar o' sea or shore 
Wad mak me langer wish to tarry, 

Nor shouts o' war that's heard afar : 
It's leaving thee, my bonie Mary ! 

Robert Burns 



AE FOND KISS 



A B fond kiss, and then we sever ! 
Ae farewell, and then forever ! 
Deep in heart-wrung tears I'll pledge thee, 
Warring sighs and groans I'll wage thee. 
Who shall say that Fortune grieves him. 
While the star of hope she leaves him ? 
Me, nae cheerfu' twinkle lights me, 
Dark despair around benights me. 

II 

I'll ne'er blame my partial fancy : 
Naething could resist my Nancy ! 
But to see her was to love her, 
Love but her, and love for ever. 
Had we never lov'd sae kindly. 
Had we never lov'd sae blindly. 
Never met — or never parted — 
We had ne'er been broken-hearted. 

Ill 

Fare-thee-weel, thou first and fairest ! 
Fare-thee-weel, thou best and dearest ! 
Thine be ilka joy and treasure. 
Peace, Enj^oyment, Love and Pleasure ! 
Ae fond kiss, and then we sever ! 
Ae farewell, alas, for ever ! 
Deep in heart-wrung tears I'll pledge thee, 
Warring sighs and groans I'U wage thee. 

Robert Burns 




M 
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ANNABEL LEE 

TT was many and many a year ago, 

In a kingdom by the sea, 
That a maiden there lived whom you may know 

By the name of Aksaeet, Lee ; 
And this maiden she lived with no other thought 

Than to love and be loved by me. 

I was a child and she was a child, 

In this kingdom by the sea : 
But we loved with a love that was more than love- 

I and my Aijnabel Lee ; 
With a love that the winged seraphs of heaven 

Coveted her and me. 

And this was the reason that, long ago, 

In this kingdom by the sea, 
A w^ind blew out of a cloud, chilling 

My beautiful Annabel Lee ; 
So that her high-born kinsman came 

And bore her away from me. 
To shut her up in a sepulchre 

In this kingdom by the sea. 

The angels, not half so happy in heaven. 

Went envying her and me — 
Yes ! — that was the reason (as all men know, 

In this kingdom by the sea) 
That the wind came out of the cloud by night. 

Chilling and killing my Annabel Lee. 

But our love it was stronger by far than the love 

Of those who w^ere older than we — 

Of many far wiser than we — 
And neither the angels in heaven above, 

Nor the demons down under the sea. 
Can ever dissever my soul from the soul 

Of the beautiful Annabel Lee, 
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For the moon never beams, without bringing me 
dreams 

Of the beautiful Annabel Lee ; 
And the stars never rise, but I feel the bright eyes 

Of the beautiful Annabel Lee ; 
And so, all the night-tide, I lie down by the side 
Of my darling — ^my darling — my life and my bride, 

In the sepulchre there by the sea, 

In her tomb by the sounding sea. 

Edgar Allan Poe 

THE MAID'S LAMENT 

T LOVED him not ; and yet now he is gone 

I feel I am alone. 
I check'd him while he spoke ; yet could he speak, 

Alas ! I w^ould not check. 
For reasons not to love him once I sought, 

And wearied all my thought 
To vex myself and him : I now would give 

My love, could he but live 
Who lately lived for me, and when he found 

Twas vain, in holy ground 
He hid his face amid the shades of death; 

I waste for him my breath 
Who w^asted his for me : but mine returns. 

And this lorn bosom bums 
With stifling heat, heaving it up in sleep. 

And waking me to weep 
Tears that had melted his soft heart : for years 

Wept he as bitter tears. 
Merciful God ! such was his latest prayer, 

These may she never share ! 
Quieter is his breath, his breast more cold. 

Than daisies in the mould, 
Where children spell, athwart the churchyard gate. 

His name and life's brief date. 
Pray for him, gentle soul, who'er you be. 

And oh ! pray too for me. 

Walter Savage Landor 
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f\, MY luve is like a red, red rose, 
That's newly sprung in June. 
O, my luve is like the melodie. 
That's sweetly play'd in tune. 

As fair art thou, my honie lass, 

So deep in luve am I, 
And I will luve thee still, my dear, 

Till a' the seas gang dry. 

Till a' the seas gang dry, my dear. 
And the rocks melt wi' the sun ! 

And I will luve thee still, my dear. 
While the sands o' life shall run. 

And fare thee weel, my only luve, 
And fare thee weel a while ! 

And I will come again, my luve, 
Tho' it were ten thousand mile ! 



Robert Burns 
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Q MART, at thy window be ! 

It is the wisn'd, the tiysted hour. 
Those smiles and glances let me see, 

That make the miser's treasure poor. 

How blythely wad I bide the stoure, 
A w^eaiy slave f rae sun to sun. 

Could I the rich reward secure — 
The lovely Mary Morison ! 

II 

Yestreen, when to the trembling string 
The dance gaed thro' the lighted ha', 

To thee my fancy took its wing, 
I sat, but neither heard or saw : 
Tho' this was fair, and that was braw. 

And yon the toast of a' the town, 
I sigh'd and said amang them a' : — 

" Ye are na Mary Morison ! " 



III 

O Mary, canst thou wreck his peace 

Wha for thy sake wad gladly die ? 
Or canst thou break that heart of his 

Whase only f aut is loving thee ? 

If love for love thou wilt na gie, 
At least be pity to me shown : 

A thought ungentle canna be 
The thought o' Mary Morison.. 

Robert Burns 
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YE FLOWERY BANKS 



VE flowery banks o' bonie Doon, 

How can ye blume sae fair ? 
How can ye chant, ye little birds, 
And I sae f u' o' care ? 



II 

Thou'll break my heart, thou bonie bird, 

That sings upon the bough : 
Thou minds me o' the happy days 

When my f ause Luve was true ! 



in 

Thou'll break my heart, thou bonie bird. 

That sings beside thy mate : 
For sae I sat, and sae I sung, 

And wist na o' my fate ! 



IV 

Aft hae I roVd by bonie Doon 
To see the woodbine twine, 

And ilka bird sang o' its luve, 
Ajid sae did I o' mine. 



Wi' lightsome heart I pu'd a rose 

Frae afB its thorny tree. 
And my f ause luver staw my rose. 

Bat left the thorn wi' me. 

Robert Burns 
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C*HE walks in Beauty, like the night 

Of cloudless climes and starry skies ; 
And all that's best of dark and bright 

Meet in her aspect and her ej^es : 
Thus mellowed to that tender light 

Which Heaven to gaudy day denies. 

II 

One shade the more, one ray the less. 
Had half impaired the nameless grace 

Which waves in every raven tress, 
Or softly lightens o'er her face ; 

Where thoughts serenely sweet express. 
How pure, how dear their dwelling-place. 



Ill 

And on that cheek, and o'er that brow. 

So soft, so calm, yet eloquent. 
The smiles that win, the tints that glow, 

But tell of days in goodness spent, 
A mind at peace with all below, 

A heart whose love is innocent ! 

Lord Byron 
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NORA'S VOW 

I 
JTEAR what Highland Nora said, — 
" The Earlie s son I will not wed, 
Should all the race of nature die. 
And none he left but he and I. 
For all the gold, for all the gear, 
And all the lands both far and near. 
That ever valour lost or won, 
I would not w^ed the Earlie's son." — 

II 
" A maiden's vows," old Galium spoke, 
" Are lightly made and lightly broke ; 
The heather on the mountain's height 
Begins to bloom in purple light ; 
The frost-wind soon shall sweep away 
That lustre deep from glen and brae ; 
Yet Nora, ere its bloom be gone, 
May blithely wed the Earlie's son." — 

III 
" The swan," she said, " the lake's clear breast 
May barter for the eagle's nest ; 
The Awe's fierce stream may backward turn, 
Ben-Cruaichan fall, and crush Kilchurn ; 
Our kilted clans, when blood is high, 
Before their foes may turn and fly ; 
But I, w^ere all these marvels done. 
Would never w^ed the Earlie's son." 

rv 
Still in the water-lily's shade 
Her wonted nest the wild-swan made ; 
Ben-Cruaichan stands as fast as ever, 
StiU downward foams the Awe's fierce river ; 
To shun the clash of f oeman's steel, 
No Highland brogue has turn'd the heel ; 
But Nora's heart is lost and won, 
— She's wedded to the Earlie's son ! 

Sir Walter Scott 
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A SONG 



(~) NANCY, wilt thou go with me, 

Nor sigh to leave the flaunting town ; 
Can silent glens have charms for thee, 

The lowly cot and russet gown ? 
No longer dress'd in silken sheen, 

No longer deck'd with jewels rare. 
Say can'st thou quit each courtly scene, 

Where thou wert fairest of the fair ? 



O Nancy ! when thou'rt far away. 

Wilt thou not cast a wish behind ? 
Say canst thou face the parching ray, 

Nor shrink before the wintry wind ? 
O can that soft and gentle mien 

Extremes of hardship learn to bear. 
Nor sad regret each courtly scene. 

Where thou wert fairest of the fair? 

O Nancy ! can'st thou love so true. 

Thro' perils keen with me to go, 
Or when thy swain mishap shall rue. 

To share with him the pang of woe ? 
Say should disease or pain befal. 

Wilt thou assume the nurse's care, 
Nor wistful those gay scenes recall 

Where thou wert fairest of the fair? 

And when at last thy love shall die. 

Wilt thou receive his parting breath ? 
Wilt thou repress each struggling sigh. 

And cheer with smiles the bed of death ? 
And wilt thou o'er his breathless clay 

Strew flow^'rs, and drop the tender tear. 
Nor then regret those scenes so gay. 

Where thou wert fairest of the fair ? 

Bishop Percy 
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IVTAXWELLTON braes are bonnie, 

Wliere early fa's the dew, 
And it's there that Annie Laurie 

Gri'ed me her promise true ; 
Gi'ed me her promise true, 

Which ne'er forgot will be. 
And for bonnie Annie Laurie, 

I'd lay me down and dee. 

Her brow is like the snaw-drif t. 

Her neck is like the swan. 
Her face it is the fairest 

That e'er the sun shone on ; 
That e'er the sun shone on. 

And dark blue is her e'e ; 
And for bonnie Annie Laurie 

I'd lay me down and dee. 

Like dew on the gowan lying, 

Is the fa' o' her fairy feet ; 
And like winds in summer sighing, 

Her voice is low^ and sweet. 
Her voice is low and sweet, 

And she's a' the world to me ; 
And for bonnie Annie Laurie 

I'd lay me down and dee. 



Lady John Scott 
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SONNET 



^INCE there's no help, come let us kiss and part, 

Nay I have done, you get no more of me. 
And I am glad, yea glad with all my heart. 
That thus so cleanly I myself can free ; 
Shake hands for ever, cancel all our vows, 
And when w^e meet at any time again, 
Be it not seen in either of oui" brows. 
That we one jot of former love retain ; 
Now at the last gasp of love's latest breath, 
When his pulse foiling, passion speechless lies, 
When faith is kneeling by his bed of death, 
And innocence is closing up his eyes. 

Now if thou would'st, when all have given him 
over, 

From death to life thou might'st him yet recover. 

Michael Drayton 



SONNET 

T ET me not to the marriage of true minds 

Admit impediments. Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds. 
Or bends with the remover to remove : 
O, no ! it is an ever-fixed mark. 
That looks on tempests and is never shaken ; 
It is the star to every wandering bark. 
Whose worth's unknown, although his height be 

taken. 
Love's not Time's fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle's compass come ; 
Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 
But bears it out even to the edge of doom. 

If this be error and upon me proved, 

I never writ, nor no man ever loved. 

William Shakespeare 
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EVE TO ADAM 

"YY^ITH thee conversing, I forget all time, 

All seasons, and tneir change ; all please alike. 
Sweet is the breath of Morn, her rising sweet. 
With charm of earliest birds ; pleasant the Sun, 
When first on this delightful land he spreads 
His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and flower. 
Glistering w^ith dew ; fragrant the fertile Earth 
After soft showers ; and sweet the coming-on 
Of grateful Evening mild ; then silent Night, 
With this her solemn bird, and this fair Moon, 
And these the gems of Heaven, her starry train : 
But neither breath of Morn, when she ascends 
With charm of earliest birds ; nor rising Sun 
On this delightful land ; nor herb, fruit, flower, 
Glistering with dew ; nor fragrance after showers ; 
Nor grateful Evening mild ; nor silent Night, 
With this her soleron bird ; nor walk by moon. 
Or ghttering star-light, without thee is sweet. 

John Milton 



SONG FROM "MAUD' 



"glEDS in the high HaU-garden 

When twilight was falling, 
Maud, Maud, Maud, Maud, 
They were crying and calling. 



II 

Where was Maud ? in our wood ; 

And I, who else, was with her, 
Gathering woodland lilies, 

Myriads blow together. 
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III 



Birds in our wood sang 
Rin^ng thro' the valleys, 

Maud is here, here, here 
In among the Hlies. 



rv 



I kiss'd her slender hand, 
She took the kiss sedately ; 

Maud is not seventeen. 
But she is tall and stately. 



I to cry out on pride 
Who have won her favour ! 

Maud were sure of Heaven 
If lowliness could save her. 

VI 

1 know the way she went 
Home with her maiden posy, 

For her feet have touch'd the meadows 
And left the daisies rosy. 

VII 

Birds in the high Hall-garden 
Were crying and calling to her, 

Where is Maud, Maud, Maud? 
One is com.e to woo her. 

Viii 

Look, a horse at the door, 

And little King Charley snarling, 
Go back, my lord, across the moor. 



You are not her darling. 



Lord Tennyson 
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THE MILLER'S DAUGHTER 





T SEE the wealthy miller yet, 

His double chin, his portly size, 
And who that knew him could forget 

The busy w^rinkles round his eyes ? 
The slow wise smile that, round about 

His dusty forehead drily curl'd, 
Seem'd haH-within and half -without, 

And fuE of dealings with the world ? 

In yonder chair I see him sit. 

Three fingers round the old silver cup — 
I see his gray eyes twinkle yet 

At his own jest— gray eyes lit ujp 
With summer lightnings of a soul 

So fuU of summer warmth, so glad, 
So healthy, sound, and clear and whole, 

His memory scarce can make me sad. 

Yet fill my glass : give me one kiss : 

My own sweet Alice, we must die. 
There's somewhat in this world amiss 

Shall be unriddled by and by. 
There's somewhat flows to us in life, 

But more is taken quite away. 
Pray, Alice, pray, my darling wife, 

That we may die the self -same day. 
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Have I not found a happy earth ? 

I least should breathe a thought of pain. 
Would God renew me from my birth 

I'd almost live my life again. 
So sweet it seems with thee to walk, 

And once again to woo thee mine — 
It seems in after-dinner talk 

Across the walnuts and the wine — 




To be the long and listless boy 

Late-left an orphan of the squire, 
Where this old mansion mounted high 

Looks down upon the village spire : 
For even here, where I and you 

Have lived and loved alone so long. 
Bach mom my sleep w^as broken thro' 

By some wild skylark's matin song. 
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And oft I heard the tender dove 

In firry woodlands making moan ; 
But ere I saw your eyes, my love, 

I had no motion of my own. 
For scarce my life with fancy play'd 

Before I dream'd that pleasant dream — 
Still hither thither idly sway'd 

Like those long mosses in the stream. 

Or from the bridge I lean'd to hear 

The milldam rushing down w^ith noise, 
And see the minnows everywhere 

In crystal eddies glance and poise. 
The tall flag-flowers when they sprung 

Below the range of stepping-stones, 
Or those three chestnuts near, that hung 

In masses thick with milky cones. 

But, Alice, what an hour was that. 

When after roving in the woods 
('Twas April then), I came and sat 

Below the chestnuts, when their buds 
Were glistening to the breezy blue ; 

And on the slope, an absent fool, 
I cast me down, nor thought of you 

But angled in the higher pool. 

A love-song I had somewhere read, 

An echo from a measured strain, 
Beat time to nothing in my head 

From some odd corner of the brain. 
It haunted me, the morning long. 

With weary sameness in the rhymes. 
The phantom of a silent song, 

That went and came a thousand times. 

Then leapt a trout. In lazy mood 

I watch'd the little circles die ; 
They past into the level flood. 

And there a vision caught my eye ; 
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The reflex of a beauteous form, 
A glowing arm, a gleaming neck, 

As when a sunbeam wavers warm 
Within the dark and dimpled beck. 

For you remember, you had set, 

That morning, on the casement-edge 
A long green box of mignonette, 

And you were leaning from the ledge : 
And w^hen I raised my eyes, above 

They met with two so full and bright — 
Such eyes ! I swear to you, my love. 

That these have never lost their light. 

I loved, and love dispell'd the fear 

That I should die an early death : 
For love possess'd the atmosphere. 

And fill'd the breast with purer breath 
My mother thought, What ails the boy? 

For I was alter'd, and began 
To move about the house with joy, 

And with the certain step of man. 

I loved the brimming wave that swam 

Thro' quiet meadows round the mill. 
The sleepy pool above the dam. 

The pool beneath it never still. 
The meal-sacks on the whiten'd floor. 

The dark round of the dripping wheel, 
The very air about the door 

Made misty with the floating meal. 

And oft in ramblings on the wold. 

When April nights began to blow. 
And April's crescent glimmer'd cold, 

I saw the village lights below ; 
I knew your taper far away. 

And full at heart of trembling hope, 
From off the wold I came, and lay 

Upon the freshly-flower'd slope. 
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The deep brook groan'd beneath the mill ; 

And "by that lamp," I thought, " she sits 1 " 
The white chalk-quarry from the hill 

Gleam'd to the flying moon by fits. 
" O that I were beside ner now ! 

will she answer if I call ? 

O would she give me vow for vow, 
Sweet Alice, if I told her all ? " 

Sometimes I saw you sit and spin ; 

And, in the pauses of the wind, 
Sonaetimes I heard you sing within ; 

Sometimes your shadow^ cross'd the blind. 
At last you rose and moved the hght. 

And the lon^ shadow of the chair 
Flitted across into the night. 

And all the casement darken'd there. 

But when at last I dared to speak. 

The lanes, you know, were white with may, 
Your ripe lips moved not, but your cheek 

Flush'd like the coming of the day ; 
And so it was — half -sly, half -shy. 

You w^ould, and would not, little one 1 
Although I pleaded tenderly. 

And you and I were all alone. 

And slowly was my mother brought 

To yield consent to my desire : 
She wish'd me happy, but she thought 

1 might have look'd a little higher ; 
And I was young— too young to wed : 

" Yet must I love her for your sake ; 
Go fetch your Alice here," she said : 
Her eyelid quiver'd as she spake. 

And down I went to fetch my bride : 

But, Alice, you were ill at ease ; 
This dress and that by turns you tried. 

Too fearful that you should not please. 
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I loved you better for your fears, 
I kne-w you could not look but well ; 

And dews, that w^ould have fall'n in tears, 
I kiss'd away before they fell. 

I watch'd the little flutterings, 

The doubt my mother w^ould not see ; 
She spoke at large of many things. 

And at the last she spoke of me ; 
And turning look'd upon your face, 

As near this door you sat apart, 
And rose, and, with a silent gi'ace 

Approaching, press'd you heart to heart. 

Ah, well — but sing the foolish song 

I gave you, Alice, on the day 
When, arm in arm, we went along, 

A pensive pair, and you were gay 
With bridal flowers— that I may seem. 

As in the nights of old, to he 
Beside the mill-wheel in the stream. 

While those full chestnuts whisper by. 

It is the miller's daughter, 

And she is grown so dear, so dear, 
That I would be the jewel 

That trembles in her ear : 
For hid in ringlets day and night, 
I'd touch her neck so warm and white. 

And I would be the girdle 

About her dainty dainty waist, 
And her heart would beat against me. 

In sorrow and in rest : 
And I should know U it beat right, 
I'd clasp it round so close and tight. 

And I would be the necklace. 

And all day long to fall and rise 
Upon her balmy bosom. 

With her laughter or her sighs, 
And I would lie so light, so Ught, 
I scarce should he unclasp'd at night. 

A trifle, sweet ! which true love spells — 
True love interprets — right alone. 

His light upon the letter dwells. 
For all the spirit is his own. 
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So, if I waste w^ords now, in truth 
You must blame Love. His early rage 

Had force to make me rhytne in youth. 
And makes me talk too much in age. 

And now^ those vivid hours are gone, 

L ike mine own life to me thou art, 
Where Past and Present, w^ound in one, 

Do make a garland for the heart : 
So sing that other song I made. 

Half-anger 'd with my happy lot. 
The day, when in the chestnut shade 

I found the blue Forget-me-not. 

Love that hath us in the net, 
Can he pass, and we forget! 
Many guns arise and set. 
Many a chance the years beget. 
Love the gift is Love the debt. 

Even so. 
Love is hurt with jar and fret. 
Love is made a vague regret. 
Eyes with idle tears are wet. 
Idle habit links us yet. 
What is love ! for we forget : 

Ah, no! no! 

Look thro' mine eyes w^ith thine. True wife. 

Round my true heart thine arms entwine ! 
My other dearer life in life. 

Look thro' my very soul w^ith thine ! 
Untouch'd with any shade of years, 

May those kind eyes for ever dwell ! 
They have not shed a many tears, 

Dear eyes, since first I knew them well. 

Yet tears they shed : they had their part 

Of sorrow : for when time was ripe. 
The still afPection of the heart 

Became an outward breathing type, 
That into stillness past again. 

And left a want unknown before ; 
Although the loss had brought us pain. 

That loss but made us love the more. 
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With farther lookings on. The kiss, 

The woven arms, seem but to be 
Weak symbols of the settled bliss, 

The comfort, I have found in thee : 
But that God bless thee, dear — who wrought 

Two spirits to one equal mind — 
With blessings beyond hope or thought. 

With blessings which no w^ords can find. 

Arise, and let us wander forth. 

To yon old mill across the wolds ; 
For look, the sunset, south and north, 

Winds all the vale in rosy folds, 
And fires your narrow casement glass. 

Touching the sullen pool below : 
On the chalk-hill the bearded grass 

Is dry and dewless. Let us go. 

Lord Tennyson 
O, WERT THOU IN THE CAULD BLAST 



Q, WERT thou in the caiild blast 
On yonder lea, on yonder lea, 
My plaidie to the angry airt, 

I'd shelter thee, I'd shelter thee. 
Or did Misfortune's bitter storms 

Around thee blaw, around thee blaw, 
Thy bield should be my bosom, 

To share it a', to share it a'. 



II 

Or were I in the wildest waste, 
Sae black and bare, sae black and bare, 

The desert were a Paradise, 
If thou wert there, if thou wert there. 
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Or were I monarch of the glohe, 
Wi' thee to reign, wi' thee to reign, 

The bi-ighest jewel in my crown 
Wad be my queen, wad be my queen. 



Robert Burns 




/^OME into the garden, Maud, 

For the black bat, night, has flown. 
Come into the garden, Maud, 

I am here at the gate alone ; 
And the woodbine spices are wafted abroad. 

And the musk of the rose is blown. 



II 

For a breeze of morning moves. 
And the planet of Love is on high. 

Beginning to faint in the light that she loves 
On a bed of daffodil sky. 

To faint in the light of the sun she loves. 
To faint in his light, and to die. 
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ALL MIGHT HAS 
THE CASEMENT 
JESSAMINE 
STIRR'D 




III 

All night have the roses heard 

The flute, violin, bassoon ; 
All night has the casement jessamine stirr'd 

To the dancers dancing in tune ; 
Till a silence fell with the waking bird. 

And a hush with the setting moon. 

IV 

I said to the lily, " There is but one 
With whom she has heart to be gay. 
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When will the dancers leave her alone? 

She is weary of dance and play." 
Now half to the setting moon are gone, 

And half to the rising day ; 
Low^ on the €and and loud on the stone 

The last wheel echoes away. 



I said to the rose, " The brief night goes 

In babble and revel and wine. 
O young lord-lover, w^hat sighs are those. 

For one that will never be thine ? 
But mine, but mine," so I sware to the rose, 

" For ever and ever, mine." 



VI 

And the soul of the rose went into my blood, 

As the music clash'd in the hall ; 
And long by the garden lake I stood. 

For I heard your rivulet fall 
From the lake to the meadow and on to the wood, 

Our wood, that is dearer than all ; 



VII 

From the meadow your walks have left so sweet 
That w^henever a March-wind sighs 

He sets the jewel-prints of your feet 
In violets blue as your eyes, 

To the woody hollows in which we meet 
Ajad the valleys of Paradise. 

VIII 

The slender acacia would not shake 

One long milk-bloom on the tree ; 
The white lake-blossom fell into the lake 

As the pimpernel dozed on the lea ; 
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But the rose was awake all night for your sake, 

Knowing your promise to me ; 
The lilies and roses were all awake, 

They sigh'd for the dawn and thee. 




IX 



Queen rose of the rosebud garden of girls, 
Come hither, the dances are done, 

In gloss of satin and glimmer of pearls, 
Queen lily and rose in one ; 

Shine out, little head, sunning over with curls, 
To the flowers, and be their sun. 
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There has fallen a splendid tear 

From the passion-flower at the gate. 
She is coming, my dove, my dear ; 

She is coming, my life, my fate ; 
The red rose cries, " She is near, she is near ; 

And the white rose weeps, " She is late ; " 
The larkspur listens, " I hear, I hear ; " 

And the lily whispers, " I wait." 



XI 

She is coming, my own, my sweet ; 

Were it ever so airy a tread. 
My heart w^ould hear her and beat, 

Were it earth in an earthy bed ; 
My dust would hear her and beat, 

Had I lain for a century dead ; 
Would start and tremble under her feet, 

And blossom in purple and red. 

Lord Tennyson 



LASSIE, WOULD YE LO'E ME? 

r~iH gin I were a Baron's heir, 

And could I braid w^i' gems your hair. 
And mak' ye braw as ye are fair. 

Lassie, would ye lo'e me ? 
And could I tak' ye to the town, 
And show ye braw sights mony an ane, 
And busk ye fine in silken gown, 

Lassie, would ye lo'e me ? 

Or should ye be content to prove 
In lowly lire unfading love — 
A heart that nought on earth could move — 
Lassie, would ye lo'e me ? 
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And ere the lav'rock wing the sky, 
Say would ye to the forest hie, 
And work wi' me sae merrily,... 
Lassie, would ye lo'e me ? 

And when the braw moon glistens o'er 
Oor wee bit bield and heathery muir. 
Will ye no greet that we're sae puir, 

Lassie, for I lo'e ye ! 
For I hae nought to offer ye, 
Nae gow'd frae mine, nae pearl frae sea, 
Nor am I come o' high degree. 

Lassie, but I lo'e ye ! 

Anonymous 





RABBI BEN EZRA 



r^ROW old along with me ! 
The best is yet to be, 
The last of life, for which the first was made : 
Our times are in His hand 
Who saith " A whole I planned, 
"Youth show^s but half; trust God: see all nor be 
afraid!" 

II 

Not that, amassing flowers, 

Youth sighed " Which rose make ours, 
" Which lily leave and then as best recall ? " 

Not that, admiring stars. 

It yearned " Nor Jove, nor Mars ; 
"Mine be some figured flame which blends, trans- 
cends them all ! " 
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III 

Not for such hopes and fears 

Annulling youth's brief years, 
Do I remonstrate : folly wide the mark ! 

Rather I prize the doubt 

Low kinds exist without, 
Finished and finite clods, untroubled by a spark. 

rv 

Poor vaunt of life indeed, 

Were man but formed to feed 
On joy, to solely seek and find and feast : 

Such feasting ended, then 

As sure an end to men ; 
Irks care the crop-full bird ? Frets doubt the maw- 
crammed beast ? 



Rejoice we are allied 

To That which doth provide 
And not partake, effect and not receive ! 

A spark disturbs our clod ; 

Nearer w^e hold of God 
Who gives, than of His tribes that take, I must 
beueve. 

VI 

Then, welcome each rebuff 

That turns earth's smoothness rough. 
Bach sting that bids nor sit nor stand but go ! 

Be our joys three-parts pain ! 

Strive, and hold cheap the strain ; 
Learn, nor account the pang; dare, never grudge 
the throe ! 

VII 

For thence, — a paradox 
Which comforts while it mocka, — 
Shall life succeed in that it seems to fail : 
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What I aspired to be, 
And was not, comforts me : 
A brute I might have been, but would not sink i' 
the scale. 

VIII 

What is he but a brute 

Whose flesh has soul to suit, 
Whose spirit works lest arms and legs want play? 

To man, propose this test — 

Thy body at its best, 
How far can that project thy soul on its lone way ? 

IX 

Yet gifts should prove their use : 

I own the Past profuse 
Of power each side, perfection every turn : 

Byes, ears took in their dole. 

Brain treasured up the whole ; 
Should not the heart beat once " How good to live 
and learn ? " 

X 

Not once beat " Praise be Thine ! 

" I see the whole design, 
" I, who saw power, see now love perfect too ; 

" Perfect I call Thy plan : 

" Thanks that I was a man ! 
"Maker, remake, complete, — I trust what Thou 
shaltdo!" 

XI 

For pleasant is this flesh ; 

Our soul, in its rose-mesh 
Pulled ever to the earth, still yearns for rest ; 

Would we some prize might hold 

To match those manifold 
Possessions of the brute, — gain most, as we did 
best! 
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XII 

Let us not always say 
" Spite of this flesh to-day 
" I strove, made head, gained ground upon the 
whole!" 
As the hird wings and sings, 
Let us cry " All good things 
"Are ours, nor soul helps flesh more, now, than 
flesh helps soul ! " 

XIII 

Therefore I summon age 

To grant youth's heritage, 
Life's struggle having so far reached its term : 

Thence shall I pass, approved 

A man, for aye removed 
From the developed brute ; a god though in the 
germ. 

XIV 

And shall I thereupon 

Take rest, ere I be gone 
Once more on my adventure brave and new : 

Fearless and unperplexed. 

When I wage battle next, 
What weapons to select, what armour to indue. 

XV 

Youth ended, I shall try 

My gain or loss thereby ; 
Leave the fire ashes, what survives is gold : 

And I shall weigh the same, 

Give life its praise or blame : 
Young, all lay in dispute ; I shall know, being old. 

XVI 

For note, when evening shuts, 
A certain moment cuts 
The deed off, calls the glory from the grey : 
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A whisper from the west 
Shoots — " Add this to the rest, 
" Take it and try its worth : here dies another day." 

XVII 

So, still within this life. 

Though lifted o'er its strife, 
Let me discern, compare, pronounce at last, 

" This rage was right i' the main, 

" That acquiescence vain : 
"The Future I may face now I have proved the 
Past." 

XVIII 

For more is not reserved 

To man, with soul just nerved 
To act to-morrow what he learns to-day : 

Here, w^ork enough to watch 

The Master work, and catch 
Hints of the proper craft, tricks of the tool's true 
play. 

XIX 

As it was better, youth 

Should strive, through acts uncouth. 
Toward making, than repose on aught found made : 

So, better, age, exempt 

From strife, should know, than tempt 
Further. Thou waitedest age; wait death nor be 

afraid ! 

XX 

Enough now, if the Bight 

And Good and Infinite 
Be named here, as thou callest thy hand thine own. 

With knowledge absolute. 

Subject to no dispute 
From fools that crowded youth, nor let thee feel 
alone. 
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XXI 

Be there, for once and all, 

Severed great minds from small, 
Announced to each his station in the Past ! 

Was I, the world arraigned. 

Were they, my soul disdained. 
Right ? Let age speak the truth and give us peace 
at last ! 

XXII 

Now, who shall arbitrate ? 

Ten men love what I hate. 
Shun what I follow, slight what I receive ; 

Ten, who in ears and eyes 

Match me : we all surmise. 
They this thing, and I that: whom shall my soul 
believe ? 

XXIII 

Not on the vulgar mass 

Called " work," must sentence pass, 
Things done, that took the eye and had the price ; 

O'er which, from level stand. 

The low world laid its hand. 
Found straightway to its mind, could value in a 
trice; 

xxrv 

But aU, the world's coarse thumb 

And finger failed to plumb. 
So passed in making up the main account ; 

All instincts immature, 

AH purposes unsure. 
That weighed not as his work, yet swelled the 
man's amount : 

XXV 

Thoughts hardly to be packed 
Into a narrow act, 
Fancies that broke through language and escaped ; 
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All I could never be, 
AU, men ignored in me, 
This, I was worth to God, whose wheel the pitcher 
shaped. 

XXVI 

Ay, note that Potter's wheel, 

That metaphor ! and feel 
Why time spins fast, why passive lies our clay, — 

Thou, to whom fools propound. 

When the wine makes its round, 
"Since life fleets, aU is change; the Past gone, 
seize to-day ! " 

xxvn 

Fool ! All that is, at aU, 

Lasts ever, past recall ; 
Earth changes, but thy soul and God stand sure : 

What entered into thee, 

That was, is, and shall be : 
Time's wheel runs back or stops: Potter and clay 
endure. 

xxvm 

He fixed thee mid this dance 

Of plastic circumstance, 
This Present, thou, forsooth, wouldst fain arrest : 

Machinery just meant 

To give thy soul its bent, 
Try thee and turn thee forth, sufficiently impressed. 

XXIX 

What though the earlier grooves 

Which ran the laughing loves 
Around thy base, no longer pause and press ? 

What though, about thjr rim. 

Scull-things in order gnm 
Grow out, in graver mood, obey the sterner stress ? 
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Look not thou down but up ! 

To uses of a cup, 
The festal board, lamp's flash and tmmpet's peal. 

The new wine's foaming flow^, 

The Master's lips a-glow ! 
Thou, heaven's consummate cup, what need'st thou 
with earth's wheel ? 

XXXI 

But I need, now as then. 

Thee, God, who mouldest men ; 
And since, not even while the ^vhirl was worst, 

Did I, — to the wheel of life 

With shapes and colours rife, 
Bound dizzily, — ^mistake my end, to slake Thy 
thirst : 

XXXII 

So, take and use Thy work : 
Amend what flaws may lurk, 
What strain o' the stuff, what warpings past the 
aim! 
My times be in Thy hand ! 
Perfect the cup as planned ! 
Let age approve of youth, and death complete the 
same! 

Robert Browning 



ABOU BEN ADHEM 

A BOU BEN ADHEM (may his tribe increase !) 

Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace. 
And saw, within the moonlight in his room. 
Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom, 
An angel writing in a book of gold : — 
Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 
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And to the presence in the room he said, 
" What writest thou?"— The vision rais'd its head, 
And with a look made of all sweet accord, 
Answer'd, " The names of those who love the Lord." 
" And is mine one ? " said Abou. " Nay, not so," 
Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low. 
But cheerly still ; and said, " I pray thee then, 
Write me as one that loves his fellow-men." 

The angel wrote, and vanish'd. The next night 
It came again with a great wakening light. 
And show d the names whom love of God had bless'd, 
And lo ! Ben Adhem's name led all the rest. 

Leigh Hunt 



ABT VOGLBR 

(after he has been extemporizing upon the 
musical instrument of his invention.) 



Tl/'OULD that the structure brave, the manifold 
music I build. 
Bidding my organ obey, calling its keys to their 
work. 
Claiming each slave of the sound, at a touch, as 
when Solomon wiUed 
Armies of angels that soar, legions of demons 
that lurk, 
Man, brute, reptile, fly, — alien of end and of aim, 
Adverse, each from the other heaven-high, hell- 
deep removed, — 
Should rush into sight at once as he named the 
ineffable Name, 
And pile him a palace straight, to pleasure the 
princess he loved ! 
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II 

Would it might tarry like his, the beautiful building 
of mine, 
This which my keys in a crowd pressed and 
importuned to raise ! 
Ah, one and all, how they helped, would dispart 
now and now combine, 
Zealous to hasten the work, heighten their master 
his praise ! 
And one would bury his brow with a blind plunge 
down to heU, 
Burrow awhile and build, broad on the roots of 
things, 
Then up again swim into sight, having based me 
my palace well, 
Founded it, fearless of flame, flat on the nether 
springs. 

Ill 

And another would mount and march, like the 
excellent minion he was. 
Ay, another and yet another, one crowd but with 
many a crest. 
Raising my rampired walls of gold as transparent 
as glass. 
Eager to do and die, yield each his place to the 
rest: 
For higher still and higher (as a runner tips with 
fire. 
When a great illumination surprises a festal 
ni^ht — 
Outlining round and round Rome's dome from 
space to spire) 
Up, the pinnacled glory reached, and the pride of 
my soul was in sight. 

IV 

In sight ? Not half ! for it seemed, it was certain, to 
match man's birth, 
Nature in turn conceived, obeying an impulse as I ; 
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And the emulous heaven yearned down, made 
effort to reach the earth, 
As the earth had done her best, in my passion, to 
scale the sky : 
Novel splendours burst forth, grew familiar and 
dwelt ^th mine. 
Not a point nor peak but found and fixed its 
wandering star ; 
Meteor-mpons, balls of blaze : and they did not pale 
nor pine, 
For earth had attained to heaven, there was no 
more near nor far. 



Nay more ; for there wanted not who walked in the 
glare and glow, 
Presences plain in the place; or, fresh from the 
Protoplast, 
Furnished for ages to come, w^hen a kindher wind 
should blow. 
Lured now to begin and live, in a house to their 
liking at last ; 
Or else the wonderful Dead who have passed 
through the body and gone. 
But were back once more to breathe in an old 
world worth their new : 
What never had been, was now; what was, as it 
shall be anon ; 
And what is, — shall I say, matched both? for I 
was made perfect too. 

VI 

All through my keys that gave their sounds to a 
wish of my soul, 
All through my soul that praised as its wish 
flowed visibly forth, 
All through music and me! For think, had I 
painted the Tvhole, 
Why, there it had stood to see, nor the process so 
wonder- worth : 
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Had I written the same, made verse— still, effort 
proceeds from cause. 
Ye know why the forms are fair, ye hear how the 
tale is told ; 
It is all triumphant art, but art in obedience to 
laws. 
Painter and poet are proud in the artist-list 
enrolled : — 

VII 
But here is the finger of God, a flash of the will 
that can. 
Existent behind all laws, that made them and, lo, 
they are ! 
And I know not if, save in this, such gift be allowed 
to man. 
That out of three sounds he frame, not a fourth 
sound, but a star. 
Consider it well : each tone of our scale in itself is 
nought ; 
It is everywhere in the world — loud, soft, and all 
is said : 
Give it to me to use! I mix it with two in my 
thought : 
And, there! Ye have heard and seen: consider 
and bow the head ! 

VIII 
Well, it is gone at last, the palace of music I reared ; 
Gone ! and the good tears start, the praises that 
come too slow ; 
For one is assured at first, once scarce can say that 
he feared, 
That he even gave it a thought, the gone thing 
was to go. 
Never to be again ! But many more of the kind 
As good, nay, better perchance: is this your 
comfort to me ? 
To me, who must be saved because I cling with my 
mind 
To the same, same self, same love, same God : ay, 
what was, shall be. 
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IX 

Therefore to whom turn I but to thee, the ineffable 
Name? 
Builder and maker, thou, of houses not made 
with hands ! 
What, have fear of change from thee who art ever 
the same ? 
Doubt that thy pow^er can fill the heart that thy 
power expands ? 
There never shall be one lost good! What was, 
shall live as before ; 
The evil is null, is nought, is silence implying 
sound ; 
What was good shall be good, with, for evU, so 
much good more ; 
On the earth the broken arcs; in the heaven, a 
perfect round. 

X 

All we have willed or hoped or dreamed of good 
shall exist ; 
Not its semblance, but itself ; no beauty, nor good, 
nor pow^er 
Whose voice has gone forth, but each survives for 
the melodist 
When eternity affirms the conception of an hour. 
The high that proved too high, the heroic for earth 
too hard. 
The passion that left the ground to lose itself in 
the sky. 
Are music sent up to God by the lover and the 
bard; 
Enough that he heard it once: we shall hear it 
by-and-by. 

XI 

And what is our failure here but a triumph's 
evidence 
For the fulness of the days ? Have we withered 
or agonized ? 
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Why else was the pause prolonged but that singing 
might issue thence ? 
Why rushed the discords in but that harmony 
should be prized ? 
Sorrow is hard to bear, and doubt is slow to clear, 
Each sufferer says his say, his scheme of the weal 
and woe : 
But God has a few of us whom he whispers in the 
ear; 
The rest may reason and welcome: 'tis we 
musicians know. 

XII 

Well, it is earth with me; silence resumes her 
reign : 



I will be patient and proud, and soberly acquiesce. 
Give me the keys. I feel for the common chord 
again, 
SHmng by semitones, till I sink to the minor, — 
yes, 
And I blunt it into a ninth, and I stand on alien 
ground, 
Surveying awhile the heights I rolled from into 
the deep; 
Which, hark, I have dared and done, for my resting- 
place is found, 
The C Major of this life: so, now I will try to 
sleep. 

Robert Browning 



PROSPICB 

TfBAR death ? — to feel the fog in my throat, 

The mist in my face, 
When the snows begin, and the blasts denote 

I am nearing the place. 
The power of the night, the press of the storm. 

The post of the foe ; 
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Where he stands, the Arch Fear in a visible form, 

Yet the strong man must go : 
For the journey is done and the summit attained. 

And the barriers fall, 
Though a battle's to fight ere the guerdon be gained. 

The reward of it all. 
I was ever a fighter, so — one fight more, 

The best and the last ! 
I would hate that death bandaged my eyes, and 
forbore. 

And bade me creep past. 
No ! let me taste the w^hole of it, fare like my peers 

The heroes of old. 
Bear the brunt, in a minute pay glad life's arrears 

Of pain, darkness and cold. 
For sudden the worst turns the best to the brave. 

The black minute's at end, 
And the elements' rage, the fiend-voices that rave, 

Shall dwindle, shall blend, 
Shall change, shall become first a peace out of pain. 

Then a light, then thy breast, 
O thou soul of my soul ! I shall clasp thee again. 

And with God be the rest ! 

Robert Browning 



CONSOLATION 

lyf 1ST clogs the sunshine. 
Smoky dwarf houses 
Hem me round everywhere ; 
A vague dejection 
Weighs down my soul. 

Yet, while I languish. 
Everywhere countless 
Prospects unroll themselves, 
And countless beings 
Pass countless moods. 
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Far hence, in Asia, 

On the smooth convent-roofs. 

On the rflt terraces, 

Of holy Xassa, 

Bright shines the sun. 

Grey time-worn marbles 
Hold the pure Muses ; 
In their cool gallery, 
By yellow Tiber, 
They still look fair. 

Strange unloved uproar * 
Shrills round their portal ; 
Yet not on Helicon 
Kept they more cloudless 
Their noble calm. 

Through sun-proof alleys 
In a lone, sand-hemm'd 
City of Africa, 
A blind, led beggar, 
Age-bow'd, asks alms. 

No bolder robber 
Erst abode ambush'd 
Deep in the sandy waste ; 
No clearer eyesight 
Spied prey afar. 

Saharan sand-winds 
Sear'd his keen eyeballs ; 
Spent is the spoil he won. 
For him the present 
Holds only pain. 

Two young, fair lovers, 
Where the warm June-wind, 
Fresh from the summer fields, 

•Written during the siege of Borne by the French, 181S>. 
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Plays fondly round them, 
Stand, tranced in joy. 

With sweet, join'd voices, 
And with eyes brimming : 
"Ah," they cry, "Destiny, 
Prolong the present ! 
Time, stand still here ! " 

The prompt stern Goddess 
Shakes her head, frowning ; 
Time gives his hour-glass 
Its due reversal ; 
Their hour is gone. 

With weak indulgence 
Did the just Goddess 
Lengthen their happiness. 
She lengthen'd also 
Distress elsewhere. 

The hour, whose happy 
Unalloy'd moments 
I would eternalise, 
Ten thousand mourners 
Well pleased see end. 

The bleak, stem hour, 
Whose severe moments 
I would annihilate, 
Is pass'd by others 
In warmth, light, joy. 

Time, so complain'd of. 
Who to no one man 
Shows partiahty. 
Brings round to all men 
Some undimm'd hours. 



Matthew Arnold 
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•5AY-N0TTHE STRUGGLE -NOUGHT- 
•AVAILETH* ^^^ ^^ '^ 

Q AY not, the struggle nought availeth 

The labour and the wounds are vain, 
The enemy faints not, nor f aileth. 

And as things have been they remain. 
If hopes were dupes, fears may be liars ; 

It may be, in yon smoke concealed, 
Your comrades chase e'en now the fliers, 

And, but for you, possess the field. 
For while the tired waves, vainly breaking. 

Seem here no painful inch to gain, 
Far back, through creeks and inlets making. 

Comes silent, flooding in, the main, 
And not by eastern windows only, 

When daylight comes, comes in the light, 
In front, the sun climbs slow^, how slowly, 

But westward, look, the land is bright. 

Arthur Hugh Clough 
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ON HIS BLINDNESS 

T^HEN I consider how my light is spent 

Ere half my days, in this dark world and wide, 
And that one talent, which is death to hide. 
Lodged with me useless, though my soul more 
bent 

To serve therewith my Maker, and present 
My true account, lest He, returning, chide ; 
" Doth God exact day-labour, light denied ? " 
I fondly ask. But Patience, to prevent 

That murmur, soon replies ; " God doth not need 
Either man's work or his own gifts. Who best 
Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best. His 
state 

Is kingly. Thousands, at his bidding, speed 
And post o'er land and ocean, without rest ; 
They also serve who only stand and wait." 

John Milton 





ODE ON SOLITUDE 

TTAPPY the man, whose wish and care 

A few paternal acres bound, 
Content to breathe his native air. 
In his own ground. 

Whose herds with milk, whose fields with bread. 

Whose flocks supply him with attire, 
"Whose trees in summer yield him shade, 
In winter fire. 

Blest, who can unconcem'dly find 

Hours, days, and years slide soft away. 
In health of body, peace of mind, 
Quiet by day, 

Sound sleep by night ; study and ease. 

Together mix'd ; sweet recreation ; 
And innocence, w^hich most does please 
With meditation. 

Thus let me live, unseen, unknoAvn, 

Thus unlamented let me die. 
Steal from the w^orld, and not a stone 
Tell where I lie. 

Alexander Pope 
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TO AUTUMN 

QEASON of mists and mellow f ruitfulness, 

Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun ; 
Conspiring with him how to load and bless 
With fruit the vines that round the thatchreaves 
run; 
To bend with apples the moss'd cottage-trees, 
And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core ; 

To swell the gourd, and plump the hazel shells 
With a sweet kernel ; to set budding more, 
And still more, later flowers for the bees, 
Until they think warm days will never cease. 

For Summer has o'er-brimm'd their clammy 
cells. 

Who hath not seen thee oft amid thy store ? 

Sometimes whoever seeks abroad may find 
Thee sitting careless on a granary floor, 

Thy hair soft-lifted by the winnowing wind ; 
Or on a half-reap'd furrow sound asleep, 

Drows'd with the fume of poppies, while thy hook 
Spares the next swath and all its twined flowers : 
And sometimes like a gleaner thou dost keep 

Steady thy laden head across a brook ; 

Or by a cider-press, with patient look. 
Thou watchest the last oozings hours by hours. 

Where are the songs of Spring? Ay, where are 
they? 
Think not of them, thou hast thy music too, — 
While barred clouds bloom the soft-dying day. 
And touch the stubble-plains with rosy hue ; 
Then in a wailful choir the small gnats mourn 
Among the river sallows, borne aloft 
Or sinking as the light wind lives or dies ; 
And full-grown lambs loud bleat from hiUy bourn ; 
Hedge-crickets sing ; and now with treble soft 
The red-breast whistles from a garden-croft ; 
And gathering swallows twitter in the skies. 

John Keats 
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lyriNE be a cot beside the hill ; 

A bee-hive's hum shall soothe my ear ; 
A willowy brook, that turns a mill, 
With many a fall shall linger near. 

The swallow, oft, beneath my thatch. 
Shall twitter from her clay-built nest ; 
Oft shall the pilgrim lift the latch. 
And share my meal, a welcome guest. 

Around my ivied porch shall spring 
Each fragrant flower that drinks the dew ; 
And Lucy, at her wheel, shall sing 
In russet-gown and apron blue. 

The viUage-church, among the trees, 
Where first our marriage-vows w^ere given, 
With merry peals shall swell the breeze, 
And point with taper spire to heaven. 

Samuel Rogers 
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ODE TO THE WEST WIND 



Q WILD West Wind, thou breath of Autumn's 

being, 
Thou, from whose unseen presence the leaves dead 
Are driven, like ghosts from an enchanter fleeing, 

Yellow, and black, and pale, and hectic red, 
PestUence-stricken mtdtitudes : O, thou, 
Who chariotest to their dark wintry bed 

The winged seeds, where they lie cold and low. 
Each like a corpse within its grave, until 
Thine azure sister of the spring shall blow 

Her clarion o'er the dreaming earth, and fill 
(Driving sweet buds like flocks to feed in air) 
With hving hues and odours plain and hill : 

Wild Spirit, w^hich art moving every where ; 
Destroyer and preserver ; hear, O, hear ! 

II 

Thou on w^hose stream, 'mid the steep sky's com- 
motion. 
Loose clouds like earth's decaying leaves are shed. 
Shook from the tangled boughs of Heaven and 
Ocean, 

Angels of rain and lightning : there are spread 
On the blue surface of thine airy surge. 
Like the bright hair uplifted from the head 

Of some fierce Msenad, even from the dim verge 

Of the horizon to the zenith's height 

The locks of the approaching storm. Thou dirge 

Of the dying year, to which this closing night 
Will be the dome of a vast sepulchre. 
Vaulted with all thy congregated might 
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Of vapours, from whose solid atmosphere 
Black rain, and fire, and hail will burst : O, hear 1 

III 

Thou w^ho didst waken from his summer dreams 
The blue Mediterranean, where he lay, 
Lulled by the coil of his crystalline streams. 

Beside a pumice isle in Baise's bay. 
And saw^ in sleep old palaces and towers 
Quivering within the wave's intenser day, 

All overgrown with azure moss and flowers 

So sweet, the sense faints picturing them ! Thou 

For "whose path the Atlantic's level powers 

Cleave themselves into chasms, while far below 
The sea-blooms and the oozy woods ■which wear 
The sapless foliage of the ocean, know 

Thy voice, and suddenly grow grey with fear. 
And tremble and despoil themselves : O, hear ! 



rv 

If I were a dead leaf thou mightest bear ; 

If I were a swift cloud to fly with thee ; 

A w^ave to pant beneath thy power, and share 

The impulse of thy strength, only less free 
Than thou, O, uncontromable ! If even 
I w^ere as in my boyhood, and could be 

The comrade of thy wanderings over heaven. 

As then, when to outstrip thy skiey speed 

Scarce seemed a vision ; I would ne'er have striven 

As thus with thee in prayer in my sore need. 
O ! lift me as a wave, a leaf, a cloud ! 
I fall upon the thorns of life ! I bleed 1 
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A heavy weight of hours has chained and bowed 
One too like thee : tameless, and swift, and proud. 



Make me thy lyre, even as the forest is : 
What if my leaves are falling like its own ! 
The tumult of thy mighty harmonies 

Will take from both a deep, autumnal tone, 
Sweet though in sadness. Be thou, spirit fierce, 
My spirit ! Be thou me, impetuous one ! 

Drive my dead thoughts over the universe 
Like withered leaves to quicken a new birth ! 
And, by the incantation of this verse. 

Scatter, as from an unextinguished hearth 
Ashes and sparks, my words among mankind ! 
Be through my lips to unawakened earth 

The trumpet of a prophecy ! O, wind. 

If Winter comes, can Spring be far behind ? 

Percy Bysshe Shelley 



SONG FROM "PIPPA PASSES" 

T'HB year's at the spring 

And day's at the morn ; 
Morning's at seven ; 
The hill-side's dew-pearled ; 
The lark's on the wing ; 
The snail's on the thorn : 
God's in his heaven — 
All's right with the world ! 

Robert Browning 
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THE CLOUD 



T BRING fresh showers for the thirsting flowers, 

From the seas and the streams ; 
I bear light shade for the leaves when laid 

In their noon-day dreams. 
From my wings are shaken the dews that waken 

The sweet buds every one, 
When rocked to rest on their mother's breast. 

As she dances about the sun. 
I wield the flail of the lashing hail, 

And whiten the green plains under, 
And then again I dissolve it in rain. 

And laugh as I pass in thunder. 

I sift the snow on the mountains below. 

And their great pines groan aghast ; 
And all the night 'tis ray piUow white. 

While I sleep in the arms of the blast. 
Sublime on the towers of my skiey bowers, 

Lightning my pilot sits, 
In a cavern under is fettered the thunder. 

It struggles and howls at fits ; 
Over earth and ocean, with gentle motion, 

This pilot is guiding me. 
Lured by the love of the genii that move 

In the depths or the purple sea ; 
Over the riUs, and tiie crags, and the hills, 

Over the lakes and the plains, 
Wherever he dream, under mountain or stream. 

The Spirit he loves remains ; 
And I all the while bask in heaven's blue smile, 

Whilst he is dissolving in rains. 

The sanguine sunrise, with his meteor eyes. 
And his burning plumes outspread. 

Leaps on the back of my sailing rack. 

When the morning star shines dead. 

As on the jag of a mountain crag, 

Which an earthquake rocks and swings, 
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An eagle alit one moment may sit 

In the light of its golden wings. 
And when sunset may breathe, from the lit sea 
beneath, 

Its ardours of rest and of love, 
And the crimson pall of eve may fall 

From the depth of heaven above, 
With wings folded I rest, on mine airy nest, 

As stUl as a brooding dove. 

That orbM maiden with white fire laden, 

Whom mortals call the moon. 
Glides glimmering o'er my fleece-like floor, 

By the midnight breezes strewn ; 
And wherever the beat of her unseen feet. 

Which only the angels hear. 
May have broken the woof of my tent's thin roof, 

The stars peep behind her and peer; 
And I laugh to see them whirl and flee, 

Like a swarm of golden bees. 
When I widen the rent in my wind-built tent. 

Till the calm rivers, lakes, and seas, 
Like strips of the sky fallen through me on high. 

Are each paved with the moon and these. 

I bind the sun's throne with a burning zone. 

And the moon's with a girdle of pearl ; 
The volcanos are dim, and the stars reel and swim. 

When the whirlwinds my banner unfurl. 
From cape to cape, with a bridge-like shape, 

Over a torrent sea. 
Sunbeam-proof, I hang like a roof. 

The mountains its columns be. 
The triumphal arch through which I march 

With hurricane, fire, and snow. 
When the powers of the air are chained to my chair. 

Is the million-coloured bow ; 
The sphere-fire above its soft colours wove, 

While the moist earth was laughing below. 

I am the daughter of earth and water. 
And the nursling of the sky ; 
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I pass through the pores of the ocean and shores, 

I change, but I cannot die. 
For after the rain when with never a stain. 

The pavilion of heaven is bare, 
And the winds and sunbeams with their convex 
gleams, 

Build up the blue dome of air, 
I silently laugh at my own cenotaph. 

And out of the caverns of rain. 
Like a child from the womb, like a ghost from the 
tomb, 

I arise and unbuild it again. 

Percy Bysshe Shelley 



TO A SKYLARK 

XT AIL to thee, blithe spirit ! 

Bird thou never wert, 
That from heaven, or near it, 
Pourest thy full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 

Higher still and higher 
From the earth thou springest 

Like a cloud of fire ; 
The blue deep thou wingest, 
And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever singest. 

In the golden lightning 

Of the sunken sun. 
O'er which clouds are brightning, 

Thou dost float and run ; 
Like an unbodied joy whose race is just begun. 

The pale purple even 

Melts around thy flight ; 
Like a star of heaven, 
In the broad day-light 
Thou art unseen, but yet I hear thy shrill delight. 
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Keen as are the arrows 
Of that silver sphere, 
Whose intense lamp narroT7S 
In the T7hite dawn clear, 
Until w^e hardly see, we feel that it is there. 

All the earth and air 

With thy voice is loud, 
As, when night is bare, 
From one lonely cloud 
The moon rains out her beams, and heaven is over- 
flow^ed. 

What thou art we know not ; 

What is most like thee ? 
From rainbow clouds there flow not 

Drops so bright to see, 
As from thy presence showers a rain of melody. 

Like a poet hidden 

In the light of thought, 
Singing hymns unbidden. 

Till the world is wrought 
To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not : 

Like a high-born maiden 

In a palace tower. 
Soothing her love-laden 
Soul in secret hour 
With music sweet as love, which overflows her 
bower : 

Like a glow-worm golden 

In a dell of dew. 
Scattering unbeholden 
Its aerial hue 
Among the flowers and grass, which screen it from 
the view : 

Like a rose embowered 
In its own green leaves, 
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By warm winds deflowered, 
Till the scent it gives 
Makes faint with too much sweet these heavy- 
winged thieves : 

Soimd of vernal showers 
On the twinkling grass, 
Rain-awakened flowers, 
All that ever was 
Joyous, and clear, and fresh, thy music doth surpass: 

Teach us, sprite or bird. 

What sw^eet thoughts are thine ; 
I have never heard 
Praise of love or wine 
That panted forth a flood of rapture so divine. 

Chorus Hymenseal, 

Or triumphal chaunt, 
Matched with thine would be all 
But an empty vaunt, 
A thing wherein we feel there is some hidden want. 

What objects are the fountains 

Of thy happy strain ? 
What fields, or waves, or mountains ? 
What shapes of sky or plain ? 
What love of thine own kind ? what ignorance of 
pain? 

With thy clear keen joyance 

Languor cannot be : 
Shadow of annoyance 
Never came near thee : 
Thou lovest ; but ne'er knew love's sad satiety. 

Waking or asleep, 

Thou of death must deem 
Things more true and deep 
Than w^e mortals dream, 
Or how could thy notes flow in such a crystal 
stream ? 
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We look before and after, 

And pine for what is not : 
Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught ; 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest 
thought. 

Yet if we could scorn 

Hate, and pride, and fear ; 
If we were things bom 
Not to shed a tear, 
I know not how thy joy we ever should come near. 

Better than all measures 

Of delightful sound. 
Better than all treasures 
That in books are found, 
Thy skill to poet were, thou scorner of the ground ! 

Teach me half the gladness 

That thy brain must know, 
Such harmonious madness 

From my lips would flow. 
The world should listen then, as I am listening now. 

Percy Bysshe Shelley 



lyrT heart leaps up when I behold 

A rainbow in the sky : 
So was it when my life began ; 
So is it now I am a man ; 
So be it when I shall grow old, 

Or let me die ! 
The Child is father of the Man ; 
And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety. 

William Wordsworth 
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TO THE CUCKOO 

Q BLITHE New-comer ! I have heard, 
I hear thee and rejoice. 

Cuckoo ! shall I call thee Bird, 
Or but a wandering Voice ? 

While I am lying on the grass 
Thy tw^of old shout I hear ; 
From hill to hill it seems to pass 
At once far off, and near. 

Though babbling only to the Vale, 
Of sunshine and of flowers, 
Thou bringest unto me a tale 
Of visionary hours. 

Thrice welcome, darling of the Spring ! 

Even yet thou art to me 

No bird, but an invisible thing, 

A voice, a mystery ; 

The same whom in my schoolboy days 

1 listened to ; that Cry 

Which made me look a thousand ways 
In bush, and tree, and sky. 

To seek thee did I often rove 
Through woods and on the green ; 
And thou wert stiU a hope, a love ; 
Still longed for, never seen. 

And I can listen to thee yet ; 
Can lie upon the plain 
And Hsten, till I do beget 
That golden time again. 

O blessed Bird ! the earth we pace 
Again appears to be 
An unsubstantial, faery place ; 
That is fit home for Thee ! 

William Wordsworth 
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THE WISH 

vyELL then ; I now do plainly see 

This busy world and I shall ne'er agree ; 
The very honey of all earthly joy 

Does of all meats the soonest cloy ; 

And they, methinks, deserve my pity, 
Who for it can endure the stings. 
The crowd, and buz, and murmurings. 

Of this great hive, the city. 

Ah, yet, ere I descend to th' grave, 
May I a small house and large garden have ! 
And a few friends, and manjr books, both true, 

Both wise, and both delightful too ! 

And, since love ne'er will from me flee, 
A mistress moderately fair, 
And good as guardian-angels are. 

Only belov'd, and loving me ! 

Oh, fountains ! when in you shall I 
Myself, eas'd of unpeaceful thoughts, esw ? 
On fields ! oh woods ! when, when shall I be made 

The happy tenant of your shade ? 

Here's the spring-head of Pleasure's flood ; 
Where all the riches lie, that she 

Has coin'd and stamp'd for good. 

Pride and ambition here 
Only in f ar-f etch'd metaphors appear ; 
Here nought but winds can hurtful murmurs scatter, 

And nought but Echo flatter. 

The gods, when they descended, hither 
From Heaven did always choose their way ; 
And therefore we may boldly say, 

That 'tis the way too thither. 

How happy here should I, 
And one dear she, live, and embracing die ! 
She, who is all the world, and can exclude 

In deserts solitude. 



Pride and Ambition here 
I'd 



Only in /ary«etch'( 
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I should have then this only fear — 
Lest men, Avhen they my pleasures see, 
Should hither throng to live like me, 

And so make a city here. 



Abraham Cowley 



HOME-THOUGHTS, FEOM ABROAD 



/~iH, to be in England 

Now that April's there, 
And whoever wakes in England 
Sees, some morning, unaware, 
That the low^est boughs and the brushwood sheaf 
Round the elm-tree bole are in tiny leaf. 
While the chaffinch sings on the orchard bough 
In England — now ! 



II 

And after April, when May follows. 
And the whitethroat builds, and all the swallows ! 
Hark, Tvhere my blossomed pear-tree in the hedge 
Leans to the field and scatters on the clover 
Blossoms and dewdrops — at the bent spray's edge— 
That's the Avise thrush; he sings each song twice 

over, 
Lest you should think he never could recapture 
The first fine careless rapture ! 
And though the fields look rough with hoary dew. 
All will be gay when noontide wakes anew 
The buttercups, the little children's dower 
— Far brighter than this gaudy melon-flower ! 

Robert Browning 
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T WANDERED lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o'er vales and hiUs, 
When all at once I ssbvr a crowd, 
A host, of golden daffodils ; 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 

Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the milky way, 
They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay : 
Ten thousand saw I at a glance. 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 

The waves beside them danced ; but they 

Out-did the sparkling waves in glee : 

A poet could not but be gay. 

In such a jocund company : 

Igazed — ^and gazed — but little thought 

What wealth the show to me had brought : 

For oft, when on my couch I lie 

In vacant or in pensive mood, 

They flash upon that inward eye 

Which is the bliss of solitude ; 

And then my heart with pleasure fills. 

And dances with the daffodils. 

William Wordsworth 
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THE SWEETS OF COUNTRY LIFE 

XrOW, my co-mates and brothers in exile, 

Hath not old custom made this life more sweet 
Than that of painted pomp ? Are not these woods 
More free from peril than the envious court ? 
Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, 
The seasons' difference ; as the icy fang 
And churlish chiding of the winter's wind, 
Which, when it bites and blows upon my body, 
Even till I shrink with cold, I smile and say 
" This is no flattery : these are counsellors 
That feelingly persuade rae what I am." 
Sweet are the uses of adversity ; 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous. 
Wears jet a precious jewel in his head : 
And this our life exempt from public haunt 
Finds tongues in trees, oooks in the running brooks. 
Sermons in stones and good in every thing. 
I woidd not change it. 

William Shakespeare 



SONNET 

TT is a beauteous evening, calm and free. 

The holy time is quiet as a Nun 
Breathless with adoration ; the broad sun 
Is sinking down in its tranquillity ; 
The geutleness of heaven broods o'er the Sea : 
listen ! the mighty Being is awake. 
And doth with nis eternal motion make 
A sound like thunder — everlastingly. 
Dear Child ! dear Girl ! that walkest with me here, 
If thou appear untouched by solemn thought. 
Thy nature is not therefore less divine : 
Thou liest in Abraham's bosom all the year ; 
And worshipp'st at the Temple's inner shrine, 
God being with thee when we know it not. 

William Wordsworth 
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'J^HE night was winter in his roughest mood ; 

The morning sharp and clear. But now at noon 
Upon the southern side of the slant hills, 
And where the woods fence off the northern blast, 
The season smiles, resigning aU its rage. 
And has the warmth of May. The vault is blue 
Without a cloud, and white without a speck 
The dazzling splendour of the scene below^. 
Again the harmony comes o'er the vale ; 
And through the trees I view the embattled tower 
Whence all the music. I again perceive 
The soothing influence of the wafted strains. 
And settle in soft musings as I tread 
The walk, stUl verdant, under oaks and elms, 
Whose outspread branches overarch the glade. 
The roof, though moveable through all its length 
As the Trind sways it, has yet well sufficed, 
And, intercepting in their silent fall 
The frequent flakes, has kept a path for me. 
No noise is here, or none that hinders thought. 
The redbreast -^varbles still, but is content 
With slender notes, and more than half suppress'd : 
Pleased with his solitude, and flitting light 
From spray to spray, where'er he rests he shakes 
From many a twig the pendent drops of ice. 
That tinkle in the wither'd leaves below. 
Stillness, accompanied with sounds so soft. 
Charms more than silence. 

William Cowper 
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TO NIGHT 



QWlFTLY walk over the western wave, 
*^ Spirit of Night! 

Out of the misty eastern cave, 
Where all the long and lone daylight. 
Thou wovest dreams of joy and fear. 
Which make thee terrible and dear, — 
Swift be thy flight! 

II 

Wrap thy form in a mantle grey. 

Star-inwrought ! 
Blind with thine hair the eyes of Day ; 
Kiss her until she be wearied out. 
Then wander o'er city, and sea, and land. 
Touching all with thine opiate wand — 

Come, long sought ! 

in 

When I arose and saw the dawn, 

I sigh'd for thee ; 
When light rode high, and the dew was gone, 
And noon lay heavy on flower and tree, 
And the weary Day turned to his rest, 
Lingering like an unloved guest, 

I sighed for thee. 

rv 

Thy brother Death came, and cried, 

Wouldst thou me ? 
Thy sweet child Sleep, the fllmy-eyed. 
Murmured like a noon-tide bee. 
Shall I nestle near thy side ? 
Wouldst thou me ? — And I replied. 

No, not thee ! 
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Death will come when thou art dead, 

Soon, too soon — 
Sleep will come when thou art fled ; 
Of neither would I ask the hoon 
I ask of thee, beloved Night — 
Swift be thine approaching flight, 

Come soon, soon ! 

Percy Bysshe Shelley 

LINES WRITTEN IN EARLY SPRING 

T HEARD a thousand blended notes, 

While in a grove I sate reclined, 
In that sweet mood when pleasant thoughts 
Bring sad thoughts to the mind. 

To her fair works did Nature link 
The human soul that through me ran ; 
And much it grieved my heart to think 
What man has made of man. 

Through primrose tufts, in that green bower. 
The periwinkle trailed its wreaths ; 
And tis my faith that every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes. 

The birds around me hopped and played, 
Their thoughts I cannot measure : — 
But the least motion which they m.ade, 
It seemed a thrill of pleasure. 

The budding twigs spread out their fan. 

To catch the breezy air ; 

And I must think, do all I can, 

That there was pleasure there. 

If this belief from heaven be sent, 
If such be Nature's holy plan, 
Have I not reason to lament 
What man has made of man ? 

William Wordsworth 
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PSALM XIX 

^HE spacious firmament on high, 
With all the blue ethereal sky, 
And spangled Heavens, a shining frame. 
Their great Original proclaim. 
The unwearied sun, from day to day. 
Does his Creator's power display. 
And publishes to every land 
The work of an Almighty hand. 

Soon as the evening shades prevail 
The moon takes up the wondrous tale. 
And nightly to the listening earth 
Repeats the story of her birth ; 
Whilst all the stars that round her burn. 
And all the planets in their turn. 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, 
And spread the truth from pole to pole. 

What, though in solemn silence all 
Move round the dark terrestrial ball ; 
What, though no real voice or sound 
Amidst their radiant orbs be found, 
In reason's ear they all rejoice. 
And utter forth a glorious voice. 
For ever singing as they shine, 
" The hand that made us is Divine." 

Joseph Addison 

GOD IN NATURE 

rPHERE lives and works 

A soul in all things, and that soul is God. 
The beauties of the wilderness are his, 
That make so gay the sohtary place. 
Where no eye sees them. And the fairer forms. 
That cultivation glories in, are his. 
He sets the bright procession on its way, 
And marshals all the order of the year ; 
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He marks the bounds which Winter may not pass, 
And blunts his pointed fury ; in its case, 
Russet and rude, folds up the tender germ, 
Uninjured, with inimitable art ; 
And, ere one flowery season fades and dies, 
Designs the blooming wonders of the next. 

William Cowper 

EVENING IN PARADISE 

"piJOW came still Evening on, and Twilight gray 

Had in her sober livery all things clad ; 
Silence accompanied ; for beast and bird. 
They to their grassy couch, these to their nests 
Were slunk, all but the wakeful nightingale. 
She all night long her amorous descant sung : 
Silence was pleased. Now glowed the firmament 
With living sapphires ; Hesperus, that led 
The starry host, rode brightest, till the Moon, 
Rising in clouded majesty, at length 
Apparent queen, unveiled her peerless light. 
And o'er the dark her silver mantle threw. 

John Milton 

LORENZO TO JESSICA 

TTOW sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank ! 

Here will we sit, and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our ears : soft stillness and the night 
Become the touches of sweet harmony. 
Sit, Jessica. Look how^ the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold : 
There's not the smallest orb w^hich thou behold'st 
But in his motion like an angel sings. 
Still quiring to the j^oung-eyed cherubins ; 
Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 
But whilst this mudd^ vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it m, we cannot hear it. 

William Shakespeare 
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/^OMB, Evening, once again, season of peace ; 

Return, sweet Evening, and continue long ! 
Methinks I see thee in the streaky west, 
"With matron step slow moving, while the Night 
Treads on thy sweeping train ; one hand employ'd 
In letting fall the curtain of repose 
On bird and breast, the other charged for man 
With sweet oblivion of the cares or day : 
Not sumptuously adorn'd, not needing aid. 
Like homely featured Night, of clustering gems ; 
A star or two, just twinkling on thy brow. 
Suffices thee ; save that the moon is thine 
No less than hers, not worn indeed on high 
With ostentatious pageantry, but set 
With modest grandeur in thy purple zone, 
Resplendent less, but of an ampler round. 
Come then, and thou shalt find thy votary calm. 
Or make me so. Composure is thy gift : 
And, whether I devote thy gentle hours 
To books, to music, or the poet's toil ; 
To weaving nets for bird-alluring fruit ; 
Or twining silken threads round ivory reels. 
When they command whom man was born to please ; 
I slight thee not, but make thee welcome still. 

William Cowper 
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■^ATURE never did betray 

The heart that loved her ; 'tis her privilege, 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy : for she can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues. 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men. 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life. 
Shall e'er prevail against us, or distui-b 
Our cheerful faith, that aU which we behold 
Is full of blessings. Therefore let the moon 
Shine on thee in thy solitary walk ; 
And let the misty mountain- winds be free 
To blow against thee : and, in after years, 
When these wild ecstasies shall be matured 
Into a sober pleasure ; when thy mind 
Shall be a mansion for all lovely forms. 
Thy memory be as a dwelling-place 
For all sweet sounds and harmonies ; oh ! then. 
If solitude, or fear, or pain, or grief, 
Should be thy portion, with what healing thoughts 
Of tender joy wilt thou remember me, 
And these my exhortations ! Nor, perchance — 
If I should be where I no more can hear 
Thy voice, nor catch from thy wild eyes these 

gleams 
Of past existence — ^wUt thou then forget 
That on the banks of this delightful stream 
We stood together ; and that I, so long 
A worshipper of Nature, hither came 
Unwearied in that service : rather say 
With w^armer love — oh ! with far deeper zeal 
Of holier love. Nor wilt thou then forget 
That after many wanderings, many years 
Of absence, these steep woods and lofty cliffs. 
And this green pastoral landscape, were to me 
More dear, both for themselves and for thy sake ! 

William Wordsworth 
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YARROW UNVISITED 

pROM Stirling castle we had seen 

The mazy Forth unravelled ; 
Had trod the banks of Clyde, and Tay. 
And with the Tweed had travelled ; 
And when we came to Clovenford, 
Then said my " winsome Marrow," 
" Whate'er betide, we'll turn aside, 
And see the Braes of Yarrow." 




" Let Yarrow folk, frae Selkirk town, 

Who have been buying, selling, 

Go back to Yarrow, 'tis their own ; 

Each maiden to her dwelling ! 

On Yarrow's banks let herons feed, 

Hares couch, and rabbits burrow ! 

But we will downward with the Tweed, 

Not turn aside to Yarrow. 

" There's Galla Water, Leader Haughs, 

Both lying right before us ; 

And Dryborough, w^here with chiming Tweed 

The lintwhites sing in chorus ; 

There's pleasant Tiviot-dale, a land 

Made blithe with plough and harrow : 

Why throw away a needful day 

To go in search of Yarrow ? 

" What's Yarrow but a river bare. 
That glides the dark hills under ? 
There are a thousand such elsewhere 
As worthy of your wonder." 
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— Strange words they seemed of slight and scorn ; 
My True-love sighed for sorrow ; 
And looked me in the face, to think 
I thus could speak of Yarrow ! 

" Oh ! green," said I, " are Yarrow's holins, 
And sweet is Yarrow flowing ! 
Fair hangs the apple frae the rock, 
But we will leave it growing. 
O'er hilly path, and open Strath, 
We'll wander Scotland through ; 
But, though so near, we will not turn 
Into the dale of Yarrow. 

" Let beeves and home-bred kine partake 
The sweets of Burn-mill meadow ; 
The swan on still St. Mary's Lake 
Float double, swan and shadow ! 
We will not see them ; will not go. 
To-day, nor yet to-morrow ; 
Enough if in our hearts we know 
There s such a place as Yarrow. 

" Be Yarrow stream unseen, unknown ! 
It must, or we shall rue it : 
We have a vision of our own ; 
Ah ! why should we undo it ? 
The treasured dreams of times long past. 
We'll keep them, winsome Marrow ! 
For when we're there, although 'tis fair, 
'Twill be another Yarrow ! 

" If care with freezing years should come, 

And wandering seem but folly, — 

Should we be loth to stir from home, 

And yet be melancholy ; 

Should life be dull, and spirits low, 

'Twill soothe us in our sorrow. 

That earth hath something yet to show. 

The bonny holms of Yarrow ! " 

William Wordsworth 
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YARROW VISITED 

^ND is this— Yarrow ?—This the Stream 

Of which my fancy cherished, 
So faithfully, a waking dream ? 
An image that hath perished ! 
O that some Minstrel's harp were near, 
To utter notes of gladness. 
And chase this silence from the air, 
That fills my heart with sadness ! 

Yet w^hy ? — a silvery current flows 

With uncontrolled meanderings ; 

Nor have these eyes by greener hills 

Been soothed, in all my wanderings. 

And, through her depths, Saint Mary's Lake 

Is visibly delighted ; 

For not a feature of those hills 

Is in the mirror slighted. 

A blue sky bends o'er Yarrow vale, 

Save w^here that pearly whiteness 

Is round the rising sun diffused, 

A tender hazy brightness ; 

Mild dawn of promise ! that excludes 

All profitless dejection ; 

Though not unwilling here to admit 

A pensive recollection. 

Where was it that the famous Flower 

Of Yarrow Vale lay bleeding ? 

His bed perchance was yon smooth mound 

On which the herd is feeding : 

And haply from this crystal pool. 

Now peaceful as the morning. 

The Water- w^raith ascended thrice — 

And gave his doleful warning. 

Delicious is the Lay that sings 

The haunts of happy Lovers, 

The path that leads them to the grove, 

The leafy grove that covers : 
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And Pity sanctifies the Verse 
That paints, by strength of sorrow, 
The unconquerable strength of love ; 
Bear witness, rueful Yarrow ! 

But thou, that didst appear so fair 

To fond imagination. 

Dost rival in the light of day 

Her delicate creation : 

Meek loveliness is round thee spread, 

A softness still and holy ; 

The grace of forest charms decayed. 

And pastoral melancholy. 

That region left, the vale unfolds 

Rich groves of lofty stature, 

With X arrow winding through the pomp 

Of cultivated nature ; 

And, rising from those lofty groves. 

Behold a Ruin hoary ! 

The shattered front of Newark's Towers, 

Renowned in Border story. 

Fair scenes for childhood's opening bloom. 

For sportive youth to stray in ; 

For manhood to enjoy his strength ; 

And age to wear away in ! 

Yon cottage seems a bower of bliss, 

A covert for protection 

Of tender thoughts, that nestle there — 

The brood of chaste affection. 

How sweet, on this autumnal day. 

The wild- wood fruits to gather. 

And on my True-love's forehead plant 

A crest of blooming heather ! 

And what if I enwreathed my ow^n ! 

'Twere no offence to reason ; 

The sober Hills thus deck their brows 

To meet the wintry season. 
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I see — but not by sight alone, 

Loved Yarrow, nave I won thee ; 

A ray of fancy still survives — 

Her sunshine plays upon thee ! 

Thy ever-youthful waters keep 

A course of lively pleasure ; 

And gladsome notes my lips can breathe, 

Accordant to the measure. 

The vapours linger round the Heights, 

They melt, and soon must vanish ; 

One hour is theirs, nor more is mine — 

Sad thought, which I would banish, 

But that I know, where'er I go. 

Thy genuine image. Yarrow ! 

Will dwell with me — to heighten joy, 

And cheer my mind in sorrow. 

William Wordsworth 

jyjOST sweet it is with unuplifted eyes 

To pace the ground, if path be there or none. 
While a fair region round the traveller lies 
Which he forbears again to look upon ; 
Pleased rather with some soft ideal scene, 
The w^ork of Fancy, or some happy tone 
Of meditation, slipping in between 
The beauty coming and the beauty gone. 
If Thought and Love desert us, from that day 
Let us break off all commerce with the Muse : 
With Thought and Love companions of our way 
Whate'er the senses take or may refuse. 
The Mind's internal heaven shall shed her dews 
Of inspiration on the humblest lay. 

William Wordsworth 
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JOHN ANDERSON MY JO 



TOHN Anderson my jo, John, 

When we were first acquent. 
Your locks were like the raven, 

Your bonie brow was brent ; 
But now your brow is bald, John, 

Your locks are like the snaw, 
But blessings on your frosty pow, 

John Anderson my jo ! 

II 

John Anderson my jo, John, 

We clamb the hill thegither, 
And monie a cantie day, John, 

We've had wi' ana anither ; 
Now we maun totter down, John, 

And hand in hand we'll go. 
And sleep thegither at the foot, 

John Anderson my jo ! 

Robert Burns 
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r\H ! snatched away in beauty's bloom, 

On thee shall press no ponderous tomb ; 
But on thy turf shall roses rear 
Their leaves, the earliest of the year ; 
And the wild cypress wave in tender gloom : 

II 

And oft by yon blue gushing stream 
Shall Sorrow lean her drooping head, 

And feed deep thought with many a dream. 

And lingering pause and lightly tread ; 

Fond wretch ! as if her step disturbed the dead ! 

Ill 

Away ! w^e know that tears are vain. 

That Death nor heeds nor hears distress : 

Will this unteach us to complain ? 
Or make one mourner wee^ the less ? 

And thou — w^ho tell'st me to torget. 

Thy looks are wan, thine eyes are wet. 

Lord Byron 
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ON THE TOMBS IN WESTMINSTEE 

jyTORTALITY, behold, and fear ! 

What a change of flesh is here ! 
Think how many royal bones 
Sleep within this heap of stones : 
Here they lie had realms and lands, 
Who now^ want strength to stir their hands ; 
Where from their pulpits, soil'd with dust, 
They preach, " In greatness is no trust." 
Here's an acre sown indeed 
With the richest royal'st seed. 
That the earth did e'er suck in 
Since the first man died for sin : 
Here the bones of birth have cried, 
" Though gods they were, as men they died " : 
Here are sands, ignoble things, 
Dropt from the ruin'd sides of kings : 
Here 's a world of pomp and state 
Buried in dust, once dead by fate. 

Francis Beaumont 
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YOUTH AND AGE 

VERSE, a breeze mid blossoms straying, 

Where Hope clung feeding, like a bee — 
Both were niine ! Life went a maying 
With Nature, Hope, and Poesy, 
When I was young ! 
When 1 was young ? — Ah, wof ul when ! 
Ah ! for the change 'twixt Now and Then ! 
This breathing house not built with hands, 
This body that does me grievous wrong. 
O'er aery cliffs and glittering sands. 
How lightly then it flashed along : — 
Like those trim skiffs, unknown of yore. 
On winding lakes and rivers wide. 
That ask no aid of sail or oar. 
That fear no spite of wind or tide ! 
Nought cared this body for wind or weather 
When Youth and I liv d in't together. 

Flowers are lovely ; Love is flower-like ; 
Friendship is a sheltering tree ; 
O ! the joys, that came down show^er-like. 
Of Friendship, Love, and Liberty, 

Ere 1 was old. 
Ere I was old ? Ah wof ul Ere, 
Which tells me, Youth's no longer here ! 

Youth ! for years so many and sweet, 
'Tis known, that Thou and I w^ere one, 
I'll think it but a fond conceit — 

It cannot be, that Thou art gone ! 
Thy vesper-bell hath not yet toll'd : — 
And thou wert aye a masker bold ! 
What strange disguise hast now put on, 
To make believe, that Thou art gone ? 

1 see these locks in silvery slips. 
This drooping gait, this altered size : 
But springtide olossoms on thy lips, 
And tears take sunshine from thine eyes ! 
Life is but thought : so think I will 
That Youth and I are house-mates still. 
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Dew-drops are the gems of morning, 
But the tears of mournful eve ! 
Where no hope is, life's a warning 
That only serves to make us grieve. 

When we are old : 
That only serves to make us grieve 
With oft and tedious taking-leave. 
Like some poor nigh-related guest. 
That may not rudely be dismist, 
Yet hath outstay 'd his welcome while. 
And tells the jest without the smile. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge 



ELEGY WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY 
CHURCH-YARD 

'pHE curfew^ toUs the knell of parting day. 

The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea. 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to d!arkness and to me. 

Now fades the ghmmering landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds. 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight. 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds : 

Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tow'r. 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 

Of such as, wand'ring near her secret bow'r. 
Molest her ancient solitary reign. 

Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree's shade. 
Where heaves the turf in many a mould'ring heap. 

Each in his narrow cell for ever laid. 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 
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The breezy call of incense-breathing mom, 
The swallow twitt'ring from the straw-built shed, 

The cock's shrill clarion, or the echoing horn. 
No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 

For them no more the blazing hearth shall bum, 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care ; 

No children run to lisp their sire's return. 
Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share. 




Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield. 
Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke : 

How jocund did they drive their team afield ! 
How bow'd the woods beneath their sturdy stroke. 

Let not ambition mock their useful toil. 
Their homely joys, and destiny obscure ; 

Nor grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 
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The boast of heraldry, the pomp of pow'r, 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er gave. 

Await alike th' inevitable hour. 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault. 
If memory o'er their tomb no trophies raise. 

Where through the long-drawn aisle and fretted 
vault 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 

Can storied urn, or animated bust. 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 

Can honour's voice provoke the silent dust. 
Or flatt'ry soothe the dull cold ear of death ? 

Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire : 

Hands, that the rod of empire might have sway'd, 
Or wak'd to ecstasy the living lyre : 

But knowledge to their eyes her ample page 
Rich with the spoils of time did ne'er unroll ; 

Chill penury repress'd their noble rage. 
And froze the genial current of the soul. 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene 

The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear : 

Pull many a flow^er is bom to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

Some village-Hampden, that, with dauntless breast, 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood. 

Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest. 
Some Cromwell guiltless of his country's blood. 

Th' applause of list'ning senates to command. 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise. 

To scatter plenty o'er a smiling land. 
And read their history in a nation's eyes, 
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Their lot forbade : nor circumscrib'd alone 

Their growing virtues, but their crimes confln'd ; 

Forbade to wade thro' slaughter to a throne, 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind. 

The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide, 
To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame. 

Or heap the shrine of luxury and pride 
With incense kindled at the Muse's flame. 

Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife, 
Their sober wishes never leam'd to stray ; 

Along the cool sequester'd vale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenour of their way. 

Yet ev'n these bones from insult to protect 
Some frail memorial still erected nigh, 

With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture 
deck'd, 
Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 

Their name, their years, spelt by th' unletter'd Muse, 

The place of fame and elegy supply : 
And many a holy text around she strews. 

That teach the rustic moralist to die. 

For who, to dumb f orgetf ulness a prey. 
This pleasing anxious being e'er resign'd, 

Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day. 
Nor cast one longing ling'ring look behind ? 

On some fond breast the parting sotd relies. 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires ; 

E'en from the tomb the voice of nature cries. 
E'en in our ashes live their wonted fires. 

For thee, who, mindful of th' unhonour'd dead, 
Dost in these lines their artless tale relate ; 

If chance, by lonely contemplation led. 
Some kindred spirit shall enquire thy fate, — 

Haply some hoary-headed swain may say, 
" Oft have we seen him at the peep of dawn 

Brushing with hasty steps the dews away. 
To meet the sun upon the upland lawn : 
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" There at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high, 

His listless length at noontide would he stretch. 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 

" Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn, 
Mutt'ring his w^ayward fancies he w^ould rove ; 

Now drooping, woeful- wan, like one forlorn. 
Or craz'd with care, or cross'd in hopeless love. 

" One mom I miss'd him on the eustom'd hill. 
Along the heath, and near his f av'rite tree ; 

Another came ; nor yet beside the riU, 
Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he : 

" The next, with dirges due in sad array 
Slow through the church-way path we saw him 
borne : — 

Approach and read (for thou can'st read) the lay 
Grav'd on the stone beneath yon aged thorn.' 



The Epitaph 

Here rests his head upon the lap of earth 
A youth, to fortune and to fame unknown : 

Fair science frown'd not on his humble birth, 
And melancholy mark'd him for her own. 

Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere. 
Heaven did a recompense as largely send : 

He gave to mis'ry (all he had) a tear, 
He gain'd from heav'n ('twas all he wish'd) a friend. 

No farther seek his merits to disclose, 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 

(There they alike in trembling hope repose,) 
The bosom of his Father and his God. 

Thomas Gray 
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T\rE watch'd her breathing through the night, 

Her breathing soft and low, 
As in her breast the wave of life 
Kept heaving to and fro. 

So silently we seem'd to speak, 

So slowly moved about. 
As we had lent her half our powers 

To eke her living out. 

Our very hopes belied our fears. 

Our fears our hopes belied — 
We thought her dying when she slept. 

And sleeping when she died. 

For w^hen the mom came dim and sad, 

And chill with early showers. 
Her quiet eyelids closed — she had 

Another mom than ours. 

Thomas Hood 
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AND THOU ART DEAD, AS YOUNG 
AND FAIR 

**Heii, quanto mlmia est cum reliquis versari quam tui meminisse ! 



A ND thou art dead, as young and fair 

As aught of mortal birth ; 
And form so soft, and charms so rare, 

Too soon returned to Earth ! 
Though Earth received them in her bed, 
And o'er the spot the crowd may tread 

In carelessness or mirth. 
There is an eye which could not brook 
A moment on that grave to look. 

II 

I will not ask where thou liest low, 

Nor gaze upon the spot ; 
There flowers or weeds at will may grow. 

So I behold them not : 
It is enough for me to prove 
That what I loved, and long must love. 

Like common earth can rot ; 
To me there needs no stone to tell, 
'Tis Nothing that I loved so well. 



Ill 

Yet did I love thee to the last 

As fervently as thou, 
Who didst not change through all the past, 

And canst not alter now. 
The love where Death has set his seal, 
Nor age can chill, nor rival steal, 

Nor falsehood disavow : 
And, what were worse, thou canst not see 
Or wrong, or change, or fault in me. 
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rv 

The better days of life were ours ; 

The worst can be but mine : 
The sun that cheers, the storm that lowers, 

Shall never more be thine. 
The silence of that dreamless sleep 
I envy now too much to weep ; 

Nor need I to repine, 
That all those charms have passed away 
I might have watched through long decay. 



The flower in ripened bloom unmatched 

Must fall the earliest prey ; 
Though by no hand untimely snatched, 

The leaves must drop away : 
And yet it w^ere a greater grief 
To watch it withering, leaf by leaf, 

Than see it plucked to-day ; 
Since earthly eye but ill can bear 
To trace the change to foul from fair. 

VI 

I know not if I could have borne 

To see thy beauties fade ; 
The night that followed such a morn 

Had w^orn a deeper shade : 
Thy day without a cloud hath passed. 
And thou wert lovely to the last ; 

Extinguished, not decayed ; 
As stars that shoot along the sky _ 
Shine brighest as they fall from high. 

VII 

As once I we^t, if I could weep, 
My tears might well be shed, 

To think I was not near to keep 
One vigil o'er thy bed ; 
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To gaze, how fondly ! on thy face, 
To fold thee in a faint embrace. 

Uphold thy drooping head ; 
And show that love, however vain. 
Nor thou nor I can feel again. 

VIII 

Yet how much less it were to gain. 

Though thou hast left me free. 
The loveliest things that still remain. 

Than thus remember thee ! 
The all of thine that cannot die 
Through dark and dread Eternity 

Returns again to me. 
And more thy buried love endears 
Than aught, except its living years. 

Lord Byron 




J^VEN such is time, that takes on trust 

Our youth, our joys, our all we have. 
And pays us but with age and dust ; 
Who in the dark and silent grave, 
When we have wandered all our ways, 
Shuts up the story of our days ! 
But from this earth, this grave, this dust, 
The Lord shall raise me up, I trust I 

Sir Walter Raleigh 
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jV/T Y days among the Dead are past ; 

Around me I behold, 
Where'er these casual eyes are cast 

The mighty minds of old ; 
My never failing friends are they, 
With whom I converse day by day. 

n 

With them I take delight in weal, 

And seek relief in woe ; 
And while I understand and feel 

How much to them I ow^e, 
My cheeks have often been bedew'd 
With tears of thoughtful gratitude. 

ni 

My thoughts are with the Dead, with them 

I live in long-past years, 
Their virtues love, their faults condemn, 

Partake their hopes and fears. 
And from their lessons seek and find 
Instruction with an humble mind. 

IV 

My hopes are w^ith the Dead, anon 

My place with them will be. 
And I with them shall travel on 

Through all Futurity ; 
Yet leaving here a name, I trust, 
That wHl not perish in the dust. 

Robert Southey 
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THE LAND O' THE LEAL 

T'M wearin' awa', John, 

Like snaw when it's thaw, John, 

I'm wearin' awa' 

To the laud o' the leal. 

There's nae sorrow there, John, 
There's neither cauld nor care, John, 
The day's aye fair 

In the land o' the leal. 

Our hounie bairn's there, John, 
She was baith gude and fair, John, 
And oh ! we grudged her sair 
To the land o' the leal. 

But sorrow's sel' wears past, John, 
And joy is comin' fast, John, 
Thejoy that's aye to last 
In the land o' the leal. 

Sae dear's that joy was bought, John, 
Sae free the battle fought, John, 
That sinf u' man e'er brought 
To the land o' the leal. 

Oh ! dry your glist'ning e'e, John, 
My soul langs to be free, John, 
And angels beckon me 
To the land o' the leal. 

Noo, baud ye leal and true, John, 
Your day it's weel near through, John, 
And I'll welcome you 

To the land o the leal. 

Nop, fare-ye-weel, my ain John, 
This warld's cares are vain, John, 
We'll meet, and we'll be fain, 
In the land o' the leaL 

Lady Nairne 
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'PHE glories of our blood and state 

Are shadows, not substantial things ; 
There is no armonr against fate ; 
Death lays his icy hand on kings : 
Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down, 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 

Some men with swords may reap the field. 
And plant fresh laurels where they kill ; 
But their strong nerves at last must yield ; 
They tame but one another still : 
Early or late. 
They stoop to fate. 
And must give up their murmuring breath. 
When they, pale captives, creep to death. 

The garlands wither on your brow. 

Then boast no more your mighty deeds ; 
Upon Death's purple altar now. 
See, where the victor-victim bleeds : 
Your heads must come 
To the cold tomb, 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossona in their dust. 

James Shirley 
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REMEMBER 



■REMEMBER me when I am gone away, 
Gone far away into tlie silent land ; 
When you can no more hold me by the hand, 

Nor I half turn to go yet turning stay. 

Remember me when no more day by day 
You tell me of our future that you plann'd : 
Only remember me ; you understand 

It will be late to counsel then or pray. 

Yet if you should forget me for a while 
And afterwards remember, do not grieve : 
For if the darkness and corruption leave 
A vestige of the thoughts that once I had, 

Better by far you should forget and smile 
Than that you should remember and be sad. 

Christina Georgina Rossetti. 



SONG 

T/T'HEN I am dead, my dearest, 

Sing no sad songs for me ; 

Plant thou no roses at my head, 

Nor shady cypress tree : 
Be the green grass above me 

With showers and dewdrops wet : 
And if thou wilt, remember. 

And if thou wilt, forget. 

I shall not see the shadows. 

I shall not feel the rain ; 
I shall not hear the nightingale 

Sing on as if in pain : 
And dreaming through the twilight 

That doth not rise nor set. 
Haply I may remember, 

And haply may forget. 

Christina Georgina Rossetti. 
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A THOUGHT SUGGESTED BY THE 

NEW YEAR 

fJ^HE more we live, more brief appear 

Our life's succeeding stages : 
A day to childhood seems a year, 
And years like passing ages. 

The gladsome current of our youth, 

Ere passion yet disorders, 
Steals, lingering like a river smooth 

Along its grassy borders. 

But, as the care-worn cheek grows wan, 

And sorrow's shafts fly thicker, 
Te stars, that measure ufe to man. 

Why seem your courses quicker ? 

When joys have lost their bloom and breath. 

And life itself is vapid. 
Why, as we reach the Falls of death, 

Feel we its tide more rapid ? 

It may be strange— yet who would change, 
Time's course to slower speeding ; 

When one by one our friends have gone. 
And left our bosoms bleeding ? 

Heaven gives our years of fading strength 

Indemnifying fleetness ; 
And those of Youth, a seeming length, 

Proportion'd to their sweetness. 

Thomas Campbell 





VIRTUE 

QWEET day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky : 

The dew shall weep thy fall to-night ; 
For thou must die. 

Sweet rose, whose hue angry and brave 
Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye : 
Thy root is ever in its grave, 
And thou must die. 

Sweet spring, full of sweet days and roses, 
A box where sweets compacted lie ; 
My music shows ye have your closes. 
And all must die. 

Only a sweet and virtuous soul. 
Like season'd timber, never gives ; 
But though the whole world turn to coal, 
Then chiefly lives. 

George Herbert 
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TITHONUS TO AURORA 

T^HE woods decay, the woods decay and fall, 

The vapours weep their burthen to the ground, 
Man comes and tills the field and lies beneath, 
And after many a summer dies the swan. 
Me only cruel inunortality 
Consumes : I wither slowly in thine arms. 
Here at the quiet limit of the world, 
A white-hair'd shadow roaming like a dream 
The ever-silent spaces of the East, 
Far-folded mists, and gleaming halls of mom. 

Alas ! for this gray shadow, once a man — 
So glorious in his oeauty and thy choice. 
Who madest him thy chosen, that he seem'd 
To his great heart none other than a God ! 
I ask'd thee, " Give me immortality." 
Then didst thou grant mine asking with a smile, 
Like wealthy men who care not how they give. 
But thy strong Hours indignant work'd their wills. 
And beat me down and marr'd and wasted me, 
And tho' they could not end me, left me maim'd 
To dwell in presence of immortal youth. 
Immortal age beside immortal youth. 
And all I was, in ashes. Can thy love. 
Thy beauty, make amends, tho' even now. 
Close over us, the silver star, thy guide, 
Shines in those tremulous eyes that fill with tears 
To hear me ? Let me ^o : take back thy gift : 
Why should a man desire in any w^ay 
To vary from the kindly race of men. 
Or pass beyond the goal of ordinance 
Where aU should pause, as is most meet for all ? 

A soft air fans the cloud apart ; there comes 
A glimpse of that dark world where I was born. 
Once more the old mysterious glimmer steals 
From thy pure brows, and from thy shoulders pure, 
And bosom beating with a heart renew'd. 
Thy cheek begins to redden thro' the gloom. 
Thy sweet eyes brighten slowly close to mine. 






^^^1 

^^^^i 
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Ere yet they blind the stars, and the wild team 
Which love thee, yearning for thy yoke, arise, 
And shake the darkness from their loosen'd manes, 
And beat the twihght into flakes of fire. 
Lo ! ever thus thou growest beautiful 
In silence, then before thine answer given 
Departest, and thy tears are on my cheek. 

Why wilt thou ever scare me with thy tears, 
And make me tremble lest a saying learnt. 
In days far-off, on that dark earth, be true ? 
" The Gods themselves cannot recall their gifts." 

Ay me ! ay me ! with what another heart 
In days far-off, and with what other eyes 
I used to watch — if I be he that watch'd— 
The lucid outline forming round thee ; saw 
The dim curls kindle into sunny rings ; 
Changed with thy mystic change, and felt my blood 
Glow with the glow that slowly crimson'd all 
Thy presence and thy portals, while I lay. 
Mouth, forehead, eyelids, growing dewy-warm 
With kisses bahnier than half -opening buds 
Of April, and cotdd hear the lips that kiss'd 
Whispering I knew^ not what of wild and sweet, 
Like that strange song I heard ApoUo sing. 
While Ilion like a mist rose into towers. 

Yet hold me not for ever in thine East : 
How can my nature longer mix with thine ? 
Coldly thy rosy shadows bathe me, cold 
Are all thy lights, and cold my wrinkled feet 
Upon thy glimmering thresholds, w^hen the steam 
Floats up from those dim fields about the homes 
Of happy men that have the power to die. 
And grassy barrows of the happier dead. 
Release me, and restore me to the ground ; 
Thou seest all things, thou wilt see my grave ; 
Thou wilt renew thy beauty morn by morn ; 
I earth in earth forget these empty courts. 
And thee returning on thy silver wheels. 

Lord Tennyson. 
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SURSUM 

"VTE golden lamps of Heaven, farewell, 

With all your feeble light; 
Farewell, thou ever-changing moon. 

Pale empress of the night. 
And thou, refulgent orb of day. 

In brighter flames array'd; 
— My soul, that springs beyond thy sphere, 

No more demands thine aid. 
Ye stars are but the shining dust 

Of my Divine abode, 
The pavement of those heavenly courts 

Where I shall reign with God. 
The Father of eternal light 

Shall there His beams display; 
Nor shall one moment's darkness mix 

With that unvaried day. 
No more the drops of piercing grief 

Shall swell into mine eyes ; 
Nor the meridian sun decline 

Amidst those brighter skies. 

P. Doddridge 
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INTIMATIONS OF IMMORTALITY FROM 
RECOLLECTIONS OF EARLY CHILDHOOD 

The OhUd Is father of the Man ; 
And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each Dy natural piety. 



'pHERB was a time T^hen meadow, grove, and 
stream. 
The earth, and every common sight, 

To me did seem 
Apparelled in celestial light, 
The glory and the freshness of a dream. 
It is not now as it hath been of yore ; — 
Turn wheresoe'er I may, 
Bjr night or day. 
The things which I have seen I now can see no more. 



II 

The Rainbow comes and goes, 

And lovely is the Rose, 

The Moon doth with delight 
Look round her when the heavens are bare. 

Waters on a starry night 

Are beautiful and fair ; 
The sunshine is a glorious birth ; 
But yet I know, where'er I go. 
That there hath past away a glory from the earth. 

Ill 

INow, while the birds thus sing a joyous song. 
And while the young lambs bound 

As to the tabor's sound, 
To me alone there came a thought of grief : 
A timely utterance gave that thought relief. 

And I again am strong : 
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The cataracts blow their trumpets from the steep ; 
No more shall grief of mine the season wrong ; 
I hear the Echoes through the mountains throng. 
The Winds come to me from the fields of sleep, 
And all the earth is gay ; 
Land and sea 
Give themselves up to joUity, 
And with the heart of May- 
Doth every Beast keep holiday ; — 
Thou Child of Joy, 
Shout round me, let me hear thy shouts, thou happy 
Shepherd-boy ! 

IV 

Ye blessed Creatures, I have heard the call 

Ye to each other make ; 1 see 
The heavens laugh with you in your jubilee ; 

My heart is at your festival, 
My head hath its coronal. 
The fulness of your bliss, I feel — I feel it all. 

evil day ! if I were sullen 
While Earth herself is adorning, 

This sweet May-morning, 
And the Children are cuUing 

On every side, 
In a thousand valleys far and wide. 
Fresh flowers ; while the sun shines warm. 
And the Babe leaps up on his Mother's arm : — 

1 hear, I hear, with joy I hear ! 

— But there's a Tree, of many, one, 
A single Field which I have looked upon, 
Both of them speak of something that is gone : 

The Pansy at my feet 

Doth the same tale repeat : 
Whither is fled the visionary gleam ? 
Where is it now, the glory and the dream? 



Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting : 
The Soul that rises with us, our life's Star, 




Ml THOU CHILD OF JOY, SHOUT ROUHDnE. ,^ 
]. LET ME HEAR THY SHOUTS, 
I THOU HAPPY SHEPHERD BOY! M 
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Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh from afar : 
Not in entire f orgetf ulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 

From God, who is our home : 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy ! 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 

Upon the growing Boy, 
But He beholds the light, and whence it flows. 

He sees it in his joy ; 
The Youth, who daily farther from the east 
Must travel, still is Nature's Priest, 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended ; 
At length the Man perceives it die away. 
And fade into the light of common day. 

VI 

Earth fills her lap with pleasures of her own ; 
Yearnings she hath in her own natural kind, 
And, even with something of a Mother's mind. 
And no unworthy aim, 

The hom^jjr Nurse doth all she can 
To make her loster-child, her Inmate Man, 

Forget the glories he hath known, 
And that imperial palace whence he came. 

VII 

Behold the Child among his new-born blisses, 
A six years' Darling of a pigmy size ! 
See, where 'mid work of his own hand he lies. 
Fretted by sallies of his mother's kisses. 
With light upon him from his father's eyes ! 
See, at his feet, some little plan or chart. 
Some fragment from his dream of human life. 
Shaped by himself with newly-learned art ; 

A wedding or a festival, 

A mourning or a funeral ; 
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And this hath now his heart, 
And unto this he frames his song : 

Then will he fit his tongue 
To dialogues of business, love, or strife ; 

But it will not be long 

Ere this be thrown aside. 

And with new joy and pride 
The little Actor cons another part ; 
Filling from time to time his " humorous stage " 
With all the Persons, down to palsied Age, 
That Life brings with her in her equipage ; 

As if his whole vocation 

Were endless imitation. 

viu 

Thou, whose exterior semblance doth belie 

Thy Soul's immensity ; 
Thou best Philosopher, who yet dost keep 
Thy heritage, thou Eye among the blind. 
That, deaf and silent, read'st the eternal deep 
Haunted for ever by the eternal mind, — 

Mighty Prophet ! Seer blest ! 

On whom those truths do rest, 
Which we are toiling all our lives to find, 
In darkness lost, the darkness of the grave ; 
Thou, over whom thy Immortality 
Broods like the Day, a Master o'er a Slave, 
A Presence which is not to be put by ; 

To whom the grave 
Is but a lonely bed without the sense or sight 

Of day or the warm light, 
A place of thought where we in waiting lie ; 
Thou little Child, yet glorious in the might 
Of heaven-bom freedom on thy being's neight, 
Why with such earnest pains dost thou provoke 
The years to bring the inevitable yoke. 
Thus bhndly with thy blessedness at strife ? 
Full soon thy Soul shall have her earthly freight, 
And custom lie upon thee with a weight. 
Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life ! 
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IX 

O joy ! that in our embers 
Is something that doth live, 
That nature yet remembers 
What was so fugitive ! 
The thought of our past years in me doth breed 
Perpetual benediction : not indeed 
For that which is most worthy to be blest ; 
Delight and liberty, the simple creed 
Of Childhood, whether busy or at rest. 
With new-fledged hope stiU fluttering in his breast :- 
Not for these I raise 
The song of thanks and praise ; 
But for those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things. 
Fallings from us, vanishings ; 
Blank misgivings of a Creature 
Moving about in worlds not realised, 
High instincts before which our mortal Nature 
Did tremble like a guilty Thing surprised : 
But for those first afPections, 
Those shadowy recollections, 
Which, be they what they may. 
Are yet the fountain-light of all our day, 
Are yet a master-light of all our seeing ; 

Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal Silence : truths that wake. 

To perish never : 
Which neither listlessness, nor mad endeavour, 

Nor Man nor Boy, 
Nor all that is at enmity with joy. 
Can utterly abolish or destroy ! 

Hence in a season of calm weather 
Though inland far we be. 
Our Souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither. 
Can in a moment travel thither. 
And see the Children sport upon the shore. 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore. 
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Then smg, ye Birds, sing, sing a jovous song ! 
And let the young Lambs bound 
As to the tabor's sound ! 
We in thought will join your throng, 

Ye that pipe and ye that play. 

Ye that through your hearts to-day 

Feel the gladness of the May ! 
What though the radiance which was once so bright 
Be now for ever taken from my sight, 

Though nothing can bring back the hour 
Of splendour in the grass, of gloiy in the flower ; 

We will grieve not, rather find 

Strength in what remains behind; 

In the primal sympathy 

Which having been must ever be ; 

In the soothing thoughts that spring 

Out of human suffering ; 

In the faith that looks through death, 
In years that bring the philosophic mind. 

XI 

And O, ye Fountains, Meadows, Hills, and Grrqves, 

Porebode not any severing of our loves ! 

Yet in my heart of hearts I feel jrour might ; 

I only have relinquished one dehght 

To live beneath your more habitual sway. 

I love the Brooks which down their channels fret, 

Even more than when I tripped lightly as they ; 

The innocent brightness of a new-born Day 

K lovely yet ; 
The Clouds that gather round the setting sun 
Do take a sober colouring from an eye 
That hath kept watch o'er man's mortality ; 
Another race hath been, and other palms are won. 
Thanks to the human heart by w^hich we live. 
Thanks to its tenderness, its joys, and fears. 
To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 

William Wordsworth 
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ST. AGNES' EVE 

T\EEP on the convent-roof the snows 

Are sparkling to the moon : 
My breath to heaven hke vapour goes : 

May my soul follow soon ! 
The shadows of the convent-towers 

Slant down the snowy sward, 
Still creeping with the creeping hours 

That lead me to my Lord : 
Make Thou my spirit pure and clear 

As are the frosty skies, 
Or this first snowdrop of the year 

That in my bosom lies. 

As these white robes are soil'd and dark. 

To yonder shining ground ; 
As this pale taper's earthly spark. 

To yonder argent round ; 
So shows my soul before the Lamb, 

My spirit before Thee ; 
So in mine earthly house I am. 

To that I hope to be. 
Break up the heavens, O Lord ! and far, 

Thro' all yon starlight keen. 
Draw me, thy bride, a glittering star. 

In raiment white and clean. 

He lifts me to the golden doors ; 

The flashes come and go ; 
All heaven bursts her stariy floors, 

And strows her lights below. 
And deepens on and up ! the gates 

Roll back, and far within 
For me the Heavenly Bridegroom waits, 

To make me pure of sin. 
The sabbaths of Eternity, _ 

One sabbath deep and wide — 
A light upon the shining sea — 

The Bridegroom with his bride ! 

Lord Tennyson 
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CATO SOLILOQUIZES 

JT must be so — Plato, thou reason'st well — 

_ Else w^hence this pleasing hope, this fond desire. 
This longing after Immortality ? 
Or whence this secret dread, and inward horror, 
Of falling into nought ? why shrinks the soul 
Back on herself, and startles at destruction ? 
'Tis the divinity that stirs within us ; 
'Tis heav'n itself that points out an hereafter. 
And intimates eternity to man. 
Eternity ! thou pleasing, dreadful thought ! 
Through what variety of untry'd beings, 
Through w^hat new scenes and changes must we pass ! 
The wide, th' unbounded prospect lies before me. 
But shadows, clouds, and darkness rest upon it. 
Here will I hold. If there's a power above us ; 
(And that there is, all nature cries aloud 
Through all her works) he must delight in virtue ; 
And that which he delights in must be happy. 
But when! or w^here! this world was made for 

C(zsar. 
I'm weary of conjectures — this must end 'em. 

[Laying his Hand on his Sword. 
Thus am I doubly arm'd : my death and life, 
My bane and antidote are both before me ; 
This in a moment brings me to an end ; 
But this informs me I shall never die. 
The soul secur'd in her existence, smiles 
At the drawn dagger, and defies its point. 
The stars shall fade away, the sun himself 
Grow dim with age, and nature sink in years ; 
But thou shalt flourish in immortal youth. 
Unhurt amidst the war of elements. 
The wrecks of matter, and the crush of worlds. 

Joseph Addison 
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TF dead, we cease to be ; if total gloom 

Swallow up life's brief flash for aye, we fare 
As summer-gusts, of sudden birth and doom, 

Whose sound and motion not alone declare. 
But are their whole of being ! If the breath 

Be life itself, and not its task and tent. 
If even a soul like Milton's can know death ; 

O Man ! thou vessel purposeless, unmeant, 
Tet drone-hive strange of phantom purposes ! 

Surplus of nature's dread activity, 
Which, as she gazed on some nigh-finished vase, 
Retreating slow, with meditative pause, 

She formed with restless hands unconsciously ! 

Blank accident ! nothing's anomaly ! 

If rootless thus, thus substanceless thy state. 
Go, weigh thy dreams, and be thy hopes, thy fears. 
The counter- weights ! — Thy laughter and thy tears 

Mean but themselves, each fittest to create, 
And to repay the other ! Why rejoices 

Thy heart with hollow joy for hollow good ? 

Why cowl thy face beneath the mourner's hood. 
Why waste thy sighs, and thy lamenting voices, 

Image of image, ghost of ghostly elf, 
That such a thing as thou f eel'st warm or cold ? 
Yet what and w^hence thy gain, if thou withhold 

These costless shadows of thy shadowy self? 
Be sad ! be glad ! be neither ! seek, or shun ! 
Thou hast no reason why ! Thou can'st have none ; 
Thy being's being is a contradiction. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
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"YY^HEN I survey the wondrous cross 

On which the Prince of glory died, 
My richest gain I count but loss, 
And pour contempt on aU my pride. 

Forbid it, Lord, that I should boast 
Save in the death of Christ, my God ; 

All the vain things that charm me most 
I sacrifice them to His blood. 

See from His head. His hands. His feet, 
Sorrow and love flow mingled down ! 

Did e'er such love and sorrow^ meet. 
Or thorns compose so rich a crown ? 

Were the whole realm of nature mine, 
That were a present far too small ; 

Love so amazing, so divine, 

Demands my soul, my life, my all. 

Isaac Watts 
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